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GLIDDEN TROPHY 


HICAGO, Feb. 18—News from New 

( York that the executive committee 
of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation has decided to recommend to the 
touring committee of the organization, of 
which F. B. Hower, of Buffalo, is the head, 
that this year’s Glidden tour start from 
Chicago and end at Washington, with pos- 
sibly a pleasure jaunt to the Jamestown 
exposition or into the New England states 
at the end, has not made a hit with all Chi- 
cago motorists. While they would appre- 
‘late the honor of having the tour start 
rom here, they feel they are entitled to 
vreater consideration at the hands of the 
national organization and they believe the 
‘port and industry would far better be 
served if the run started in New York and 
ame west to Chicago. It is pointed out by 
hose who are back of the movement to 
ter the tentative plans of the A. A. A. 
‘iat the tour in reality started from Chi- 
‘ago last year and that it was a dismal 
\ilure for the reason that not an easterner 
‘00k the trouble to come out here for the 
;reliminary expedition to Buffalo. As a 
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result a bare handful of motorists—some 
six cars—took part in the short dash to 
Bisontown. It is believed this would be 
about the case in the event the start was 
made from here, although this year doubt- 
less more than six would start for the 
reason that it would be real competition 
and if the easterners were to be in the 


running for the Glidden trophy it would- 


be necessary to go all the way. 

Upon the receipt of the news from New 
York of the action of the executive com- 
mittee of the A. A. A. the directors of the 
Chicago Motor Club appointed a commit- 
tee, consisting of N. H. Van Sicklen, 
Henry Paulman, F. H. Peitsch, Frank C. 
Riggs and C. G. Sinsabaugh, to inaugurate 
a movement that will result in the tour 
starting in New York and finishing in 
Chicago. It was figured out that the 
recommendation by the executive commit- 
tee of the A. A. A. was by no means final 
and that while it might be in the nature 
of a command to the touring board, it was 
by no means final, and that the Hower 
committee might be induced to alter the 
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program. The Chicago Motor Club be- 
lieves it would be far easier to get the 
westerners to go east to start from New 
York than to get the easterners to come to 
Chicago. It is pointed out that it would 
be too much of a temptation for the ease- 
loving easterners to pass up the competi- 
tion part of the run and wait for the tour- 
ists to get to Washington, then join the 
procession for a trip to Jamestown or into 
New England. With the start in New 
York, which already has had the finish of 
one Glidden, it is believed there would be 
an entry list far exceeding that of last 
year; that the tour would bring west 
many who otherwise never would come out 
this way, and that the trip would greatly 
benefit the movement to have a national 
highway between the two metropolitan 
cities—New York and Chicago. 

Another argument in favor of the New 
York-Chicago combination is that of 
hotels. All those who took part in last 
year’s Glidden complain of the accommo- 
dations in this regard, and it is believed 
the touring committee would like a route 
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which would avoid any possibility of a 
scandal or charges of graft. With the 
tour running through the big cities like 
Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, 
Toledo, Detroit and Cleveland, hotel ac- 
commodations for an army could be Se- 
cured without any danger of extortionate 
charges being made. 

It has been asserted that if the tour 
ended in Chicago that there would be 
nothing to interest the motorists after 
they got here in the way of side tours. 
In answer to this the Chicagoans claim 
that no more picturesque trip can be 
found than a run up the Sheridan road or 
a trip around the famous Elgin-Aurora 
century course, not to overlook the boule- 
vards in Indiana. The park system here 
is alone worthy of devoting a day to, 
while the Chicagoans are clever enough 
to be able to furnish enough excitement 
of one sort or another to amuse the most 
blase easterner that comes this way. 

‘*T am for the tour where it will do the 
greatest good,’’ declares Sidney 8. Gor- 
ham, secretary of the Chicago Automobile 
Club and a member of the A. A. A. ex- 
ecutive committee and the man who intro- 
duced the resolution to have the run start 
in Chicago and end in Washington. ‘‘I 
am only a representative of the motorists 
and whatever my personal views in the 
matter are, I am willing to set them aside 
and work for the good of the game. The 
tour should be over a route which is most 
fancied by the contestants themselves, 
and I will be glad to hear expressions of 
opinion in the matter. I believe, though, 
that it would be best to start the tour 
from Chicago and end in Washington, 
which would give the contestants a chance 
for a pleasure trip to Jamestown, which 
would make a pleasing diversion. I think 
Chicago would get as much if not more 
out of the start than it would out of the 
finish, for the finish,-as 1 found out at 
Bretton Woods last year, is far from 
amounting to much—everyone is in a 
hurry to break away and go home. It’s 
impossible to get them to stay for any 


entertainments or anything else, for that 
matter. The new home of the Chicago 
Automobile Club will be finished by that 
time, and we would be in a position to 
provide entertainment for the Gliddenites 


which they would not wait for if it was 
the finish instead of the start.’’ 

As Secretary Gorham finished Chairman 
Hower, of the touring committee, came in, 
having just arrived in Chicago on his way 
home from the Pacific coast. The chair- 
man had been far from the motoring 
fountainhead and what Gorham had to 
tell him was all news. Upon hearing of 
the action of the executive committee he 
became non-committal and contented him- 
self with saying that as soon as he got 
home to Buffalo he would set about com- 
pleting the touring committee, which will 
be a large body consisting of probably 
seventy members. This done, the chair- 


man will call a meeting of the commit- 
tee, which will take off its coat and _— 
into the Glidden affair. 

Others outside of the A. A. A. officials 
are interested in the Glidden proposition. 
**Chicago is entitled to have the tour end 
here instead of starting from this point,’’ 
says N. H. Van Sicklen, chairman of the 
Chicago Motor Club committee. ‘The 
east has had more than its share of na- 
tional competitions—the Vanderbilt cup 
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race, the finish of all the Gliddens to date 
and many other things. Now, the west is 
entitled to recognition and the A. A. A. 
could fulfill its obligations to this section 
in no better way than to have the tour 
end here. It will do the sport and the in- 
dustry more good to have the tour run 
through a thickly settled part of the coun- 
try like the New York-Chicago route and 
going through the cities in which are lo- 
cated most of the motor car factories, 
than to go east from Chicago to Washing- 
ton. The east may have scenic attrac- 
tions worth looking at, but we of the west 
ean offer as good if not better ones. We 
ean certainly entertain them as well as 
they can in the east, with the magnificent 
club houses of the Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the South Shore Country Club, 
the New Illinois Athletic Club and the 
Chicago Automobile Club at our command. 
We can provide entertainment that will 
cause them to stay over a couple of days. 
As for side tours, what better could you 
ask than a trip into picturesque Wiscon- 
sin, or down the Fox river valley or the 
Rock river valley? I believe we are en- 
titled to have the tour end here, and my 
committee certainly will work with this 
end in view.’’ 

Speaking for the local tradesmen, Jos- 
eph F. Gunther, nominated for president. 
of the Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation, says: ‘‘If the Glidden tour starts. 
from New York and comes to Chicago, L 
believe it will be a far greater success 
than having it start from here and end 
in Washington. In the first place, it would 
do more for the western business than 
anything else I could think of and arouse 
the newspapers of the west to the im- 
portanee of the motoring industry. We 
can give the tourists the time of their 
lives if they spend a few days with us, 
and I am sure the dealers would unite in 
furnishing a demonstration such as never 
before has been witnessed at the end of 
a Glidden tour. We would make the finish 
mean something—not an occasion to break 
ranks and rush for home, but an event in 
which the motorists of the west would be- 
come acquainted with their fellows of the 
east to their mutual advantage.’’ 


GREAT, SAYS DETROIT 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 19—If the authori- 
ties in charge of the Glidden tour decide 
to place Detroit on the itinerary for 1907 
this city will not only extend the glad 
hand of welcome to the visiting motorists 
but will beyond a doubt swell the ranks 
of the tourists with a goodly number of 
Detroit-owned cars. A representative of 
Motor Age talked with a score of the most 
prominent Detroit patrons of motoring, in- 
viting their views on the matter, and in 
every case found them in a receptive 
mood on the subject. 

Harry Skillman, secretary of the Detroit 
Automobile club, said: ‘‘I am _ highly 
pleased at the suggestion. Beyond a doubt 





the interests of touring in general would 
be greatly helped by giving us western 
folk a chance to take part once in a 
while without feeling that we are butting 
in on an eastern gala day. The Detroit 
Automobile Club, I am certain, would con- 
tribute a dozen or so candidates for the 
trophy in case a part of the run should 
take place over western roads.’’ 

Louis H. Case, treasurer of the local 
club and one of the best known tourists 
in Michigan, is strongly in favor of the 
tour. Mr. Case has been over a half-dozen 
routes between Detroit and Chicago and is 
amply capable of some expert testimony 
on this point. ‘‘No better route can be 
picked than the Chicago-Detroit run if 
those in charge of the Glidden tour desire 
to test the skill of their candidates on a 
varied run of road,’’ he said, ‘The stretch 
is very fair, taking it all in all. It has 
the advantage of being passable in any 
sort of weather and is never dangerous. 
When it comes to hills, sand, fine gravel, 
hard clay and all the other mixtures of 
highway, it is wonderful in its versatility. 


There are some beautiful stretches of scen-. 


ery along the line, Moscow being the cen- 
ter of as pretty an inland lake region as 
one would care to see. 

‘*The advantage in locating a Glidden 
tour in this part of the country would be 
greatly increased if the route east of De- 
troit should lie through Canada along the 
king’s highway that leads from Windsor 
to Niagara Falls. This is as fine a stretch 
of road, I believe, as there is on the Amer- 
ican continent, taken all in all. It also 
possesses the advantage of passing through 
several sizable cities, including Windsor, 
London, Chatham, Hamilton and St. Cath- 
arines, 

‘‘The route builders will make a sad 
mistake if they try to take in both Toledo 
and Detroit, which will be necessary un- 
less the Canadian route is accepted. A 
heavy rain makes the Detroit-Toledo run 
one of the most unpleasant trips possible 
for a motorist, for the road is black muck 
nearly all the way.’’ 

8. D. Waldon, sales manager for the 
Packard Motor Car Co., undoubtedly has 
been over the Chicago-Detroit run oftener 
than any other motorist. He corroborates 
Mr. Case on the infinite variety of the 
road. His experiences in picking the best 
route between the two cities will be of 
value. The best line is the old military 
Toul, he says, leading from Detroit 
through Ypsilanti, Saline, Moscow, Jones- 
ville, Sturgis and White Pigeon, Mich., 
an! thence through northern Indiana— 
Elkhart, South Bend, Valparaiso and Ham- 
moud—into Chicago. 

The Detroit-Ypsilanti portion of the 
roal is probably the first highway con- 
structed on a systematic basis in Michi- 
gan. It follows for a large share of the 
way the windings of the River Rouge, 
which in the olden days was navigable up 
as far as Dearborn. Here still remain the 
Tuins of old Fort Dearborn, which marked 
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the head of navigation. Several brick 
buildings still stand which were govern- 
ment property in the days when the town 
was a sort of outpost on the Indian fron- 
tier. This road enters Detroit along Mich- 
igan avenue, which is paved with brick 
and in very good condition all the way 
into the city from the remote limits, 

With the completion in May of the new 
Hotel Ponchartrain Detroit will have 
added to its entertainment facilities the 
most commodious hotel in the middle west 
outside Chicago. With the Cadillac, Gris- 
wold, Oriental, Wayne and Normandie, 
there are few cities of like population so 
well equipped. 

The Glidden tourists can glide in 3,000 
strong if they please; it won’t bother the 
Detroit hotel men during the summer time 
unless there happens to be some big na- 
tional convention in town and there is no 
sign of anything of the sort up to date. 


GLAD HAND AT TOLEDO 


Toledo, O., Feb. 18—Without a single 
exception Toledo motorists hail with de- 
light the prospect of a Glidden tour from 
New York to Chicago by way of Toledo. 
A. E, Schaff, manager of the Pope-Toledo 
plant, was very enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect. ‘‘It is the logical route. I cannot 
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imagine a better one to take or one whieh 
would result in better returns for the 
tour,’’ said he. ‘‘There are _several-yery 
important reasons why the tour’, t to 
be made over those roads. In. the ‘first 
place the trip would take the participants 
right through the very heart of the motor- 
ing center of the country. Take Toledo, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and adjacent 


territory and you have the big majority of 
the manufacturing interests. Instead tee 


; taking a trip some place where 


there is. 

sign of the industry it ‘would ‘pe far heer 
to travel over a route that taps the ‘very 
fountain souree of the manufactures of the 
products which the tour advertises. 

‘*Another very important fact is this. 
One of the principal objects of the motor 
industry is to father the good roads prop- 
osition. We all know that with the excep- 
tion of Massachusetts there are very few 
good roads in the country. Take for in- 
stance this very trip from New York to 
Chicago. In places the roads are as fine 
as could be desired while in others the re- 
verse is the case. After a trip such as the 
Glidden tour the pe6ple would realize the 
fact that the roads are in bad shape and 
this would help materially in starting 
some move to remedy the fault. This route 
is really the very biggest artery of the 
country and surely conditions on it should 
be known. Good roads are the best sales 
agents in the country and this fact should 
be borne carefully in mind, 


‘‘Last and by no means least is the ad- 
vertising feature. It would be impossible 
to pick out any place in the country a route 
which would take the cars through a more 
densely populated country than would this 
tour—densely populated not only with 
small villages and farm houses but by 
cities. From one terminus to the other it 
would be only a series of connecting links 
between large towns in which are published 
the very best newspapers in the country. 
This point is important. One of the prin- 
cipal objects of this tour is the advertis- 
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ing of the cars taking part in it. Where 
couid a road be laid the travel of which 
would afford a finer line of papers which 
would publish the facts of the trip than 
this one proposed? 

‘*So far as the Pope-Toledo plant is con- 
cerned we are with the proposition once 
and forever. -Whatever we can do we are 
willing to do and if the scheme material- 
izes you may rest assured that we will do 
our best to make the Toledo: end of it a 
howling success.’’ 

Mr. Thomas of the Weed garage, the 
Kirk brothers, the Toledo Motor Car Co., 
Lichtie’s garage, the Attwood, A. D. Riv- 
ers, and several other dealers, were seen 
and they in one way or another voiced the 
sentiments of Mr. Schaaf. 

It was suggested by several of the 
motor men that Toledo would certainly do 
its best to take care of the contestants. 
The garages will be thrown open to the 
ears in the tour and ample room to care 
for them will be provided. It was further 
suggested that the Coliseum, a big indoor 
cireus hall, could easily be secured to shel- 
ter the machines. This hall would care 
for all the contestants as it alone will 
house over 1,000 cars. A suggestion was 
‘made that as soon as some definite details 
are known a meeting of all owners and 
dealers be called so that an organization 
ean be formed. This organization is to 
have full charge of the local affairs. If it 
should chance to so happen that a little 
time could be had there are two or three 
side trips out of Toledo on fine roads that 
would offer as beautiful scenic drives as 
could be found in the country. One of 
these might be mentioned as the ride 
around the river belt—up one side to Mau- 
mee and back through Perrysburg on the 
other. So far as hotel are concerned, To- 
ledo could take care of 2,000 people with- 
out much trouble on very short notice; 
1,300 would not bother at all. Naturally 
hotel men are anxious for the trip to come 
this way and will offer every inducement 
possible to bring it about. It also is 


pointed out that in a big city like this one 
there would be little chance of any of the 
bonifaces attempting to boost the rates 
and that everyone would get a square deal 
in this respect. 


“THE LOGICAL ROUTE” 


Cleveland,’ O., Feb. 19—Clevelanders 
would be well pleased to see the Glidden 
tour go through Cleveland and the expres- 
sion of everyone interviewed is that the 
route from New York to Chicago is the 
most appropriate one that could be select- 
ed. It is the most-traveled highway cross- 
ing the central portion of the country and 


it touches many of the largest cities, so- 


that hotel accommodations and good garage 
facilities would be ample, 

George Collister, manager of the Cleve- 
land show, believes this to be the logical 
route. It would strike the leading cities 
where motor cars are built and used and 
the advertising features which are much 
to be desired would be displayed to best 
advantage. This route would also bring 
out a good crowd because it is easy of ac- 
cess to the iarge cities. The route would 
furnjsh all kinds of roads and much beau- 
tiful scenery, especially along the Hudson, 
crossing the mountains of New York state, 
a stop at Niagara Falls, and fine views 
along the shores of Lake Erie. 

Asa Goddard, secretary of the Cleveland 
Automobile Club, is enthusiastic over this 
route. He is especiallf anxious to have 
the tour go through Cleveland. He pointed 
to one feature and that was that as this 
route was one which is much frequented 
by motorists and the hotels and stopping 
places are well known, there would be no 
tendency to gouge those on the trip for 
several times the usual rates, as was done 
on the previous tour in many places. 

The pike through northern Ohio is good 
in the majority of places, although a few 


’ bad spots are encountered between Cleve- 


land and Erie. One of the worst of these, 
near Euclid, is now being improved by the 
Cleveland Automobile Club. The route 


across northern Ohio is well defined, 
thanks to the signboard work of the Cleve- 
land Automobile Club. West of Cleveland 
much highway improvement has been done 
by the counties, while in Cuyahoga county 
in which Cleveland is located the main 
road in both directions is paved 12 feet 
wide to the county lines. The hotel ac- 
commodations crossing northern Ohio 
would be ample. A stop over night would 
probably be made at Erie, the next night 
at Cleveland and the following night at 
Toledo, runs of about 100 miles each, with 
Geneva, Painesville, Elyria, Norwalk, Fre- 
mont and other good towns intervening 
for meal stops. Cleveland would make an 
especially good stopping point and a junc- 
tion for a side run from Washington and 
Pittsburg. The hotels would take care 
of almost any crowds and at reasonable 
rates, while Central armory, not to men- 
tion half a dozen big downtown garages, 
would furnish the necessary storage facili- 
ties. And if the run is brought through 
Cleveland, the Cleveland Automobile Club 
can be depended upon to furnish hospital- 
ity and assistance. There is every pros- 
pect that the organization may make a 
formal bid to have the run come through 
Cleveland, even though it does not go to 
Chicago but doubles back through Pitts- 
burg and Washington, as has been sug- 
gested by the A. A. A. 


BUFFALO FAVORS IDEA 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 18—The general sen- 
timent among Buffalo motorists and those 
who are interested in the Glidden tour is 
very strongly in favor of having the course 
this year cover western territory. The 
men of this city who usually drive in this 
tour and those who contemplate making 
the trip next time it is run, are unanimous 
in the opinion that the route should «t 
least touch Chicago. The Automobile Club 
of Buffalo, which now holds the wlidd«n 
trophy, is emphatic on the point that it 
does not wish the tour to start from Buf- 
falo. The club, however, is strongly 
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favor of having the course. laid out 
through the west, if it can be so arranged. 
The Buffalo representative of Motor Age 
has recently sounded the sentiment which 
prevails among local prominent motorists 
with regard to what the route should be 
at the next tour and he finds that while all 
wish, of course, that the trip should touch 
Buffalo, the opinion of the majority also 
is that the trip should go through to Chi- 
cago for the finish. 

C. B. Penny, an officer of the Imperial 
Motor Co. of Buffalo, said: ‘‘I strongly 
favor a route through Buffalo to Chicago. 
I have driven the roads west from Buffalo 
to the windy city and am very familiar 
with their general condition. They would 
constitute as good a test as could be ob- 
tained for the cars entering this trip. An- 
other and not the least important point 
which leads me to favor a route west to 
Chicago is the fact that heretofore all of 
the important motor trips have been 
through the eastern country. The fact 
that -these trips have gone through the 
east has done a great deal to procure good 
roads legislation and much improved road 
conditions in that country. Now, what 
ought to be done is to improve the condi- 
tions in the west. If the next Glidden run 
could start from New York and run to 
Chicago by way of Buffalo, it would give 
a great opportunity for improvement in 
the western sections. The roads west from 
Buifalo to Chicago would give a test that 
would be very satisfactory. The accommo- 
dations, I know from personal experience, 
are as good as could be obtained along any 
other route.?? 

‘corge M. Davis, of the E. R. Thomas 
Mo or Co., expressed his views as follows: 
‘“‘E~ all means, the route for the next 
Gli den tour should go through Buffalo 
an’ on west to Chicago. There are a great 
ma: reasons which make this course a 
ve: desirable one. Perhaps the most im- 
Por nt is the fact that Chicago is one of 
the coming centers of the motor car busi- 
“ess. There are a great many large con- 


- 


‘this test. 
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serns there and they should be recognized 
in the selection of the course for this run. 
The roads west of Buffalo I am acquainted 
with from driving on them and I am as- 
sured that they are very favorable for 
They are not uniform and for 
this reason they give a driver a chance to 
try his machine under alleconditions. The 
accommodations along a route that could 
be mapped out from New York to Chicago 
by way of Buffalo are excellent and I see 
no reason why a course of this kind should 
not be the choice of the committee.’’ 

E. C, Bull, of the George N. Pierce com- 
pany, said: ‘‘ We are in favor of a course 
that will give a fair test to the cars and it 
should be over roads that will bring out, 
as near as possible, every favorable and 
unfavorable feature of the machines. If 
this kind of a route can be worked out 
from New York to Chicago through Buf- 
falo, I believe that other conditions will 
combine to make such a course the most 
satisfactory one.’’ 

Ezra E. Kirk, one of the officers of the 
E. R. Thomas company and a driver in last 
year’s Glidden tour, stated his views as 
follows: ‘‘My idea of the best route for 
the next Glidden tour is a trip from some 
eastern point, say New York, taking in 
Buffalo, and then going on through the 
west as far as Chicago. My reasons for 
such a choice are first, because of the road 
conditions, which I believe would be very 
favorable, and second, because it is only 
justice to the big Chicago dealers and 
makers to take in their territory in this 
trip the next time it is run,’’ 

F. 8S. Dey, of the George N. Pierce com- 
pany, one of the drivers in the Glidden 
tour last year, spoke very favorably of 
having the trip touch Chicago. He said: 
‘‘T bolieve the route should take in: Chi- 
cago at some stage. To my mind the road 
conditions, say through from Buffalo to 
Chicago, are very satisfactory for this 
test of motor cars.’’ 

Hundreds of other motorists hold views 
similar to those of Mr. Dey in regard to 
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the advantages of running: the tour from 
New York to Chicago by way of Buffalo. 
The best indication that the hotel accom- 
modations in Buffalo are excellent for 
Glidden and other motorists is that those 
who participated in last year’s tour were 
loud in their praises of the Iroquois, La- 
fayette, Genesee and other hostelries in 
this city which holds the trophy. 


SYRACUSE IS IN LINE 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 18—Syracuse 
motorists are enthusiastic over the propo- 
sition to have the Glidden tour route go 
from Chicago to New York passing 
through this city. A Motor Age repre- 
sentative who interviewed several well- 
known motorists was told that everything 
possible would be done for the entertain- 
ment of the tourists. The Automobile 
Club of Syracuse, of which Hurlburt W. 
Smith is president,.will put up signs for 
the tourists in addition to those which 
have already been placed, giving full di- 
rections in and out of the city. They will 
also police the dangerous points and bad 
turns and will provide such other enter- 
tainment as may seem desirable. 

Willet L. Brown, the former president 
of the Syracuse club, had this to say: ‘‘If 
the tourists come to Syracuse we will cer- 
tainly give them a good time. I believe 
the best route from Buffalo to Syracuse 
is by way of Auburn, cutting out Roch- 
ester. The roads are good by the Roch- 
ester route, but it is somewhat longer. 
The roads from Buffalo to Canandaigua 
are good. The roads through the towns of 
Geneva and Waterloo are not as good as 
they should be, but they can be driven 
over as rapidly as the speed laws of those 
towns will allow. Between Canandaigua 
and Auburn the road is above the average. 
Between Auburn and Syracuse the road is 
hard and good, there being no obstacles to 
rapid travel there. From Syracuse to 
Utica the highway is in much better con- 
dition than last year and more work will 
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be done in the summer. From Utica to 
Albany the roads are fair, there being 
some state road with the prospect of more 
this year. The road from Albany to New 
York, as everyone knows, is one of the 
best in the country. As for the hotel ac- 
commodations, there will be no trouble in 
taking care of the tourists if they do not 
come the week of the state fair, which 
begins September 9. The fair and the 
Ka-noo-no carnival usually bring large 
crowds to the city and is the only week 
in which the Glidden tourists could not 
be accommodated. The rates of the hotels 
here run all the way from $2 a day up. I 
am sure the Automobile Club of Syracuse 
and others will be glad to have the Glid- 
den tourists here.’’ 

Foreman Wilkinson, secretary of the 
club, said: ‘‘We were greatly disap- 
pointed last year that the tourists did not 
stop over night. We had an entertain- 
ment prepared which we know they would 
have enjoyed. If the route from Chicago 
to New York is decided upon and the 
tourists stop here they will be assured of 
.as cordial a welcome and _ entertain- 
ment as they can ask for. We have 
good hotels and a number of excellent 
garages, so that end of it could be 
handled without any trouble... The route 
through Auburn cuts out the Montezuma 
marshes. Between Syracuse and Roch- 
ester the roads are good. The worst strip 
they would find would be between Utica 
and Schenectady, but there is a prospect 
that this will be improved. From Albany 
to New York the highway is a perfect 
boulevard. Between Buffalo and Roch- 
ester one-half is state road and the rest 
is-good, hard macadam.’’ 

Syracuse has five hotels, the Yates, St. 
Cloud, Warner, Vanderbilt, Winchester 
and several smaller ones. Everyone knows 





the ability of the Syracuse club in the 
entertaining line and if the Gliddenites 
make this one of their objective points 
they will have no reason to regret their 
action.’’ It certainly will be a red letter 
event for Syracuse and its motorists. 


AS NEW YORK SEES IT 


New York, Feb, 18—There is some dif- 
ference of opinion here on the proposition 
to lay the route for this year’s Glidden 
tour from Chicago to Washington, D. C., 
by way of Cleveland, Pittsburg and Get- 
tysburg, but there is nothing worthy of 
being called in opposition to the plan, 
while there is considerable sentiment in 
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favor of it. Those who think some other 
route and a different starting point pref- 
erable are not insistent and their attitude 
is such as to suggest that there will be 
general acceptance of whatever plan the 
touring committee may adopt. The differ- 
ence of opinion is due in part to the vari- 
ous ways of looking at the Glidden event 
—as a pleasure tour or as a contest. Those 
who regard it as a tour and think it 
should be such and not a trade competi- 
tion, argue for a route that will lead 
through new territory and scenic splen- 
dors. Those who consider that it is bound 
to be a manufacturers’ run, with publicity 
for a prime object, think that it should 
lead through the big cities that are the 
centers of the selling territory. The 
former favor the route proposed, while 
the latter say that the tour should either 
start or end in New York because of the 
publicity to be obtained thereby; they 
have no objection, however, to Chicago 
being at one end of the route, either 
for starting or finishing, but favor it. 
This really summarizes the sentiment of 
a score of those who were on the tour of 
last year, but it may be added that there 
is no lack of interest in the subject and 
the prospect for entries seems excellent. 
Marcus IL. Brock, assistant general man- 
ager of th» Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, is one of those who 
think the idea of starting from Chicago 
and going southeast an excellent one. He 
holds that the idea of the tour is to lead 
the participants through territory not 
much traveled and thinks this would be 
accomplished going through Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia to Washington and 
then down to Jamestown. He thinks that 
many would. enter for such a trip after a 
pilot car has covered the ground and a 
schedule made out, who would not venture 
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on it alone without knowing how long it 


would take them to get through. The trip: 


through Canada last year attracted many 
such, in Mr. Brock’s opinion, and as the 
tour went through New England the year 
before, the route proposed seems to be the 
most logical one to get a complete change 
of scene. One thing he suggests is that if 
the tourists have to double up and sleep 
several in a room in Virgina, the rooms 
will be big enough. He has found some 
bedrooms down that way measuring 30 by 
20 feet. The Virginia clay makes bad 
dust and wicked mud, he comments, but if 
the Shenandoah valley is followed there 
will be no real trouble. Some prohibition 
towns may be encountered, but this is not 
liable to annoy automobilists. Mr. Brock 
further remarks that Chicago and the re- 
gion all about it is becoming very impor- 
tant motoring territory and that making 
the start from Chicago will be eminently 
wise on the part of the A, A. A. 

W. W. Burke, who was on last year’s 
tour, holds that the affair is certain to be 
more or less of a manufacturers’ run any- 
how and that publicity will be the first 
consideration. For this reason he thinks 
it should either start or finish in New 
York, with Chicago as the other terminal. 
He suggests that a good route could be 
made from Chicago by way of Toledo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and Philadelphia to 
New York. This idea is one that finds 
inuch support from those in the trade who 
take a very practical view of the matter. 

C, G. Wridgway has a view all his own. 
fle was so much disgusted with his ex- 
periences on the 1906 trip that he says he 
thinks there is ‘‘not any room in this 
country for a Glidden tour.’’ He argues 
that as the event is held in midsummer 
the hotels are sure to be filled with per- 
sons enjoying vacations and that such a 


tour has too many participants to be suit- 
ably cared for by the hotels. They have 
to pay extra rates for accommodations be- 
low the ordinary, he says, and declares 
that he has his ‘‘anchor set this year’’ so 
that no one can drag him on any Glidden 
tour in the future. 

C. H. Martin, who had charge of the 
baggage for the 1906 tourists, thinks the 
plan of starting from Chicago is a good 
one, and he says that there should be sev- 
eral baggage trucks entered, so that all of 
the effects of the tourists can go with 
them every day and none be left to go by 
rail. He believes that the commercial 
vehicles now being built could go over the 






v 
route proposed, as it will be no harder 
than that of last summer, which the Knox 


truck negotiated to the finish. Get sev- 
eral trucks, he says, and give them light 





’ yoads and an easy schedule, and let the 


tourists have their grips every night. 

A few here demur at the flat scenery to 
be encountered through Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, but concede that what follows 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and the 
Shenandoah valley will compensate for 
this monotony. 

Altogether, most of -those who partici- 
pated last year seem anxious to go again 
and talk interestedly about stops of a day 
or two in Pittsburg, Gettysburg, ete. Some 
shrug their shoulders at the thought of 
Washington in. midsummer, but do not 
positively balk at it. : 

If the idea of starting from Chicago, as 
recommended by the executive committee 
of the A, A. A., is finally carried ont, 
the New York contingent will prob- 
ably make a tour overland from here to 
Chicago, as did the Chicagoans from their 
home to Buffalo last year. In this case 
the start will be probably from the ren- 
dezvous found so convenient in the past 
and from which the first Glidden tour 
started in 1905. This is the plaza of Cen- 
tral park, opposite the old home of the 
Automobile Club of America. On such 
occasions the cars line up in Fifty-eighth 
street, in front of the Vanderbilt mansion, 
and proceed from there up Fifth avenue 
to the Central bridge across the Harlem 
river. The photograph shows the line-up 
for the first Glidden tour, when the run 
was through New England. If on the 
other hand it is decided to start from Chi- 
eago and finish here, which plan has many 
admirers, it is believed New Yorkers 
would not object to the plan—it is six of 
one and a half dozen of the other. 
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UFFALO, N, Y., Feb. 19—Amid a roar 

of applause and with the tooting of 
horns and cheering from a gay and festive 
assembly of motor car owners and those in- 
terested in the development of this age 
of horseless vehicles, the fifth annual 
motor car show of Buffalo was opened last 
night to the public. 

For many weeks the manufacturers and 
dealers of Buffalo and adjacent cities have 
been working earnestly to make their ex- 
hibits at the show surpass any of their 
efforts of former years. That they have 
universally succeeded in their endeavors is 
emphatically borne out by the superb ap- 
pearance which the exhibition presents. 

Convention hall, the scene of this ex- 
hibition, had had an army of decorators 
and workmen busy on its interior for 
many days, and one glance at the inside 
of the spacious structure is sufficient 
proof that they have done their work most 
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faithfully. The color scheme, green and 
white, has been carefully followed 
throughout the entire decoration and its 
appearance is most pleasing. The ceiling 
is wholly covered with artistically draped 
white bunting, the monotony of which is 
relieved by green trimmings of the same 
material. The green bunting is symmet- 
rically arranged so as to cut the white 
into large squares, making the main deco- 
ration much more effective. The sides 
are also covered with white, and thus no 
part of the wall or ceiling is discernible. 

To add to the grandeur of the occasion 
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some 3,000 incandescent high-power elec; 
tric bulbs are strung in many rows about 
the side and ceiling. In the center of the 
large space a handsome basket draped 
with loose folds of white and green bunt- 
ing is suspended. In the folds of this 
bunting hang hundreds of small electric 
lamps, which throw a mellow light upon 
the surroundings. At the south end of 
the hall and just above the Virginia street 
entrance hangs a beautiful emblem of the 
Automobile Club of Buffalo. This is made 
up of the picture of a huge buffalo’s head 
surrounded. by several rows of lights. The 
signs and advertisements erected above 
each booth conform with the chosen 
color scheme and are uniformly printed 
in large green letters on a white back- 
ground. The radiance from the myriad 
of lights are reflected on the highly pol- 
ished surfaces and brass trimmings of the 
cars and enhance the brilliancy of the 
entire scene, 

In comparison with former shows, the 
present one far surpasses anything of the 
kind which Buffalo ever has_ been 
privileged to witness. To look back even 
a year the vast improvement of the pres- 
ent exhibition over that of last season 
is clearly apparent. . This is noticed not 
alone in the decorations and general ap- 
pearance of the spectacle, but very promi- 
nently in the careful and tasteful manner 
in which each exhibit is put before the 
critical eye of the observer. This year 
each exhibitor has exerted himself to the 
very utmost to make this the grandest 
show in the history.of the city. 

There are about forty-five exhibitors in 
all, and as many of these have more than 
one exhibit, it makes the total number jof 
booths in the neighborhood of seventy. 
These booths are laid out systematically 
around all four sides of the hall, and in 





the center space there are two rows of 
booths with ‘aisles on either side and a 
broad aisle extending down the middle, 
making easy access to all parts of the 
main floor. | 

A salient feature at the show this year 
is the unusually large number of high- 
priced and high-power runabouts. Many 
of these machines are really two-seated 
cars—some of them with a rear seat for 
footman—and of a high degree of power. 
The runabouts which are shown at the 
Buffalo show and which attract much at- 
tention are the following: Ideal run- 
about, a very light one-cylinder 5-horse- 
power topped vehicle which has recently 
been put on the market in Buffalo. They 
are manufactured in this city by the Ideal 
Runabout Co., a concern only recently 
formed. Only a very few of these light 
machines have been built and it is yet to 
be demonstrated what their actual worth 
will be, although their appearance is re- 
markably cozy and attractive. Then there 
is the trim little Mora runabout, an at- 
tractive feature in the exhibit of Max- 
well-Briscoe-Buffalo Co., which 
showing a Maxwell runabout of very 
tasteful design. The Brunn Carriage Co., 
of Buffalo, is displaying the Jewel, which 
is on exhibition for the first time in Buf- 
falo. The Poppenberg Motor Car Co. is 
showing the 16-horsepower Rambler run- 
about and a four-cylinder 30-horsepower 
runabout of the same make. This concern 
also is exhibiting an 8-horsepower Reo 
runabout and a speedy water-cooled Pre- 
mier runabout. The Oldsmobile is being 
shown by the Centaur Motor Co., of 
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Buffalo. The Packard high-power run- 
about also takes lots of attention from the 
admiring crowd. 

The exhibit of the American Motor 
Truck Co., of Lockport, N. Y., has for a 
feature an immense motor truck which 
takes up nearly the entire space. This is 
a 40-horsepower four-cylinder machine 
capable of carrying a 5-ton load. The 
truck, including the stake body, weighs 
8,500 pounds, and it is equipped with 
7-inch solid rubber tires. The Rapid 
power trucks and buses shown by Clarence 
M. Rogers, 1114 Main street, Buffalo, are 
very practical looking and draw their 
share of attention from the spectators. 

The Imperial Motor Co., under the man- 


agement of C. B. Penny, has a very good 
looking display of Pope-Waverley electrics 
and the Packard, Pope-Hartford and 
Buick. Next to the Imperial company’s 
booth the Ennis-Ruff Tire Co, is showing 
its desirable line of tires and accessories. 
The Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., in charge 
of Albert F. Dohn, one of the officers of 
the company, has the adjoining space and 
it is well taken up with a display of en- 
gines and mechanical parts. It is featur- 
ing its display of marine engines for boats 
and launches of all sizes. Its 10-horse- 
power four-cylinder motor, equipped with 
a new reversing device is one of the tri- 
umphs of this line of exhibitions. 


The Poppenberg Motor Car Co. has 
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spacious stands where it is showing the 
Rambler, Jackson, Premier and Reo. , One 
of its catchy attractions is the baby Reo. 

The O. K. Machine Works, of Buffalo, 
has a pleasing collection of sundries, tires, 
machinists’ tools, road kits and other 
articles which are closely allied with the 
management of a motor car. The Niag- 
ara Marine Motor Co, is located in a small 
but attractive booth which is well filled 
with its various lines of motors and other 
parts. Next the booth of the Marine 
Motor Co. James G. Barclay, 722 Main 
street, Buffalo,, is showing a distance- 
registering device, the Auto-meter. The 
next stand is occupied by the Ideal Run- 
about Co., whose product has been previ- 
ously mentioned. The Thomas Auto-Bi, a 
fleet and stronglyHuilt ‘motor cycle, takes 
up the space to the west of the main en- 
trance. On the other side of the entrance 
the Auto Appliance Co., of Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of appliances, has a very 
complete showing." The National Battery 
Co. has a space at the southeast corner. 
The Indian motor cycle, shown by Neal, 
Clark & Neal, 648 Main street, Buffalo, 
takes the eye of devotees of that type of 
machine. In: the next booth Charles E. 
Miller, 824 Main street, Buffalo, is intro- 
ducing to the public the Miller Diamond 
porcelain spark plug and the Miller com- 
bination speed-meter. W. F. Polson has 
some good samples of his work as a re- 
modeler of parts in the adjoining stand. 
The Acetyvone Co., of Niagara Falls, is 


displaying a patent gas generator with a 


solid combination f 

The Centaur 
cupies the largest space’ at, the show, its 
exhibit extending on both sides of the 
eastern aisle. It is demonstrating the 
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good qualities of the Peerless, Pope-Toledo, 
Winton, Cadillac and Oldsmobile. Also 
there is a fine line of sundries shown in 
this exhibit. Next to the Centaur com- 
pany’s booth the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
has a fine stock of tires and interlocking 
rubber tiling. W. C. Jaynes & Co, have 
a very attractively arranged booth which 
contains the Knox, for which Mr. Jaynes 
has recently accepted the agency in this 
city. The adjacent space is taken up by 
the Jaynes Auto Supply Co., which has 
Prest-O-Lite tanks, Witherbee batteries, 
Jones speedometer, Weed chain grips and 
various other sundries. ; 

A. V. Hart, of Rochester, N. Y., distrib- 
uting agent for central and western New 
York for the Columbus Electric Co., has 
a pretty exhibit containing electric car- 
riages and cabs of a very clean-cut design. 
The Du Brie Motor Co., represented by 
its local agent, Townsend Davey, 331 
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Franklin street, has a well-displayed ex- 
hibit which causes much favorable com- 
ment. F. H. Kelsey, the resident agent 
for the Anderson spark plug, is doing 
much to convince motorists that his device 
is a very satisfactory one. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., has a good display of various kinds 
of bodies. These are all highly finished 
and present a glistening appearance, 

The Maxwell-Briscoe-Buffalo Co., 722 
Main street, Buffalo, occupies the entire 
stage at the north end of the hall. This 
space is well filled up with the Maxwell 
touring cars and runabouts and the Mora 
two-seated vehicles and light road ma- 
chines, 

Dai H. Lewis, secretary of the Automo- 
bile Club of Buffalo, has the route book, 
which he has recently compiled, on exhibi- 
tion directly in front of the stage. On 
the west side of the center floor space the 
Stevens-Duryea is shown by the Brunn 
Carriage Co. Next to this exhibit the 
Jewel runabout, Walter Hayes, 1116 Main 
street, agent, catches the eye of the pass- 
erby. 

The Babcock Electric Carriage Co., of 
Buffalo, has a display of finely-finished and 
elaborately-upholstered electric cabs and 
carriages which take up the space adjoin- 
ing the Jewel runabout stand. The E. R. 
Thomas Motor Co., of Buffalo, has one of 
the most elaborate exhibits at the show, 
with the Thomas Flyer and the Thomas 
Forty prominently displayed. 

The Poppenberg Motor Car Co., of Buf- 
falo, which has two booths, nicely situ- 
ated and well filled with cars, is showing 
the Rambler, Premier, Reo and Jackson 
makes. The Buffalo Automobile Exchange, 
in charge of J. J. Gibson, is showing the 
Franklin car to excellent advantage. The 
Waltham car is shown by W. H. Barger, 
32 Edward street. In the same space the 
Orient buckboard is exhibited. J. A. 
Cramer, local distributer for the Stoddard- 
Dayton and Mitchell cars, has a neat- 
looking exhibit, which is always ‘sur- 
rounded by many admirers. 

The Géorge N. Pierce Motor Co., under 
the large green and white sign: ‘‘ Great 
Arrow Car,’’ is showing the products of 
its great factory here. Its exhibit in- 
cludes a highly-finished and artistically 
designed limousine, which has room for 
five persons in the enclosed part and: two 
in front. It also has a. chassis, of ts six- 
cylinder car and several other attractive 
styles of machines. Its display is regard- 
ed as one of the finest at the show. 

White steam cars are shown in: the 
exhibit of Walter Hayes, local distributer, « 
1116 Main street. . 

The Ideal runabout} made by the Idea} ; 
of. Bafialo, is the: only 
new face seen at ‘the show. It has 9s its 
power plant a 5- -horsepower single-cylinder { 
air-cooled motor with 3%-inch. bore and 
33-inch stroke. Most peculiar about this 
motor is the supporting of it in-a cradle, 
directly beneath the seat and well below 























the body line, and inclining it with the 
cylinder head forward at an angle of 45 
degrees. From the crankshaft drive is by 
single chain to sprocket on the jackshaft, 
this sprocket being secured to the jack- 
shaft through a regulation clutch. Final 
drive is by single chain from the jack- 
shaft to a similar sized sprocket on the 
real axle, which drives only to one of the 
road wheels. A differential is not used. 
The wheel base of the Ideal is 60 inches; 
the tread measures 52 inches, and an 
option is given on 28-inch solid tires 
%-inch wide, or 28-inch cushion tires 1% 
inches in diameter. Not less interesting 
than the transmission system in this little 
car is the tubular framework, which con- 
sists of straight pieces for the front and 
rear axles, reinforced by upward arched 
tubes extending for three-quarters of the 
length of the axles. Attached to these 
upward arched portions are two longi- 
tudinal tubular members to which the 
springs are attached. The springs take 
the form of four double spirals with one 
coil in each spiral, and with the end of 
the spiral attached to the underside of the 
body framework and the other pivotly 
suspended on the tubular member of the 
frame. Steering is by a tiller handle con- 
nected through linkage with Elliott type 
of knuckles; the other control members 
are limited to a pedal for applying the 
band brake on the rear axle sprocket, 
another pedal for operating the clutch and 
a pair of levers at the end of the right 
seat—one for the manipulation of the 
spark and the other for regulation of the 
Kingston carbureter. The gasoline sup- 
ply is carried in a 4-gallon tank in the 
rear compartment of the body and feeds 
by gravity to the carbureter located ad- 
jacent to the crankcase. The oiling sys- 
tem for the motor consists of a cubical 
tank carried beneath the seat with a lead 
with stop cock to a large glass oil cup 
above the crankcase, this oil cup supply- 
ing the splash and from which all parts 
of the motor are lubricated. Ignition is 
by jump spark with current taken from 
dry cells. In cooling the motor, besides 
resorting to flanges for the cylinder walls 
and heads, a blower is fitted which con- 
sists of a many-bladed propeller belt- 
driven from the crankshaft. This pro- 
peller is housed in an aluminum casing 
and delivers a forced draught onto the 
flanges on the cylinder head. The car has 
but a single forward speed and no re- 
verse, the maker asserting that it can be 
turned around in any close corner. 

In the tool line nothing is of greater 
novelty at the show than the Koeth com- 
bination kit, made by the Koeth Mfg. Co., 
of Buffalo. It is a pair of ordinary forcep 
handles to which can be fitted no less than 
fifteen different styles of jaws, consist- 
ing of pinchers, end-cutting pliers, leather 
punches, pruning shears, tinner’s snips, 
wire cutters, alligator wrench, pipe tongs, 
nut cracker, screw driver, tack puller, nail 
puller, caliper and divider. In attaching 
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IDEAL RUNABOUT 
any one of these sets it is but necessary 
to remove a wing nut, when the jaw parts 
are removable, and the handles come apart 
to receive between them the next needed 
set of jaws. 

In the DeLuxe spark plug, made by the 
DeLuxe Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, prominence 
is attached to the fact that the porcelain 
insulation in one type of plug is made 
¥Y%-inch thick, which the maker asserts is 
much in excess of that used in standard 
plugs. Also featured in this plug is the 
use of a double locknut system, one an 


. internal nut on the upper end of the cen- 


tral electrode for anchoring the electrode 
to the insulation, and the other an ex- 
ternal nut by which the wire is secured 
to the top of the plug and which at the 
same time clamps a cover over the top 
of the insulation. The company also 
manufactures plugs with mica insulation, 
and exhibits the Grinard inside tire cas- 
ing, consisting of a U-shaped—in cross 
section—continuous leather sleeve, 
adapted to enclose the air chamber and 
protect it from puncturing. This leather 
sleeve is made of additional thickness 
over the tread part of the tire and tapers 
gradually to its edges. 

Conspicuous in this exhibit is a small 
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touring car fitted with the Polson ad- 
justable glass front, best deseried as a 
large non-divided wind shield, made from 
\Y%-inch plate glass, supported in a pol- 
ished brass rim, this rim hinged at its 
bottom to the top of the dash and held in 
a vertical position by adjustable brass 
rods with ball and socket joints through- 
out. The supporting rods at either side 
rise from the side of the bonnet and are 
made in halves, one to telescope within 
the other, thus permitting of the wind 
shield being carried at any desired angle. 
Also seen in this booth is a tire bracket 
for carrying tires on the running board 
of the car; a tool for removing valve 
springs; another tool for removing tires; 
the Storage jack and the Jiffy wheel 
puller for removing wheels from: shafts. 

The Anderson spark plug, made. by the 
Anderson Spark Plug Co., differs from 
other plugs seen this season in that its 
insulation is an imported German glass. 
The plug housing, made with ample in- 
ternal diameter, is filled with this glass 
and in the center of the glass is the rod 
for conducting the current to the end of 
the plug. The quality of the glass is such 
as to allow of its attaining a temperature 
of 500 degrees Fahrenheit and then to be 
plunged into ice water without any indi- 
cation of fracture. Dropping the plug 
on the floor or throwing it against a wall 
or other hard object has no effect upon 
the glass. The spark point carried on the 
casing is a U piece anchored to the cas- 
ing at each side and with its center ad- 
jacent to the other spark point. 

The Buffalo Ignition Co. shows two 
high-tension magnetos, which are of the 
self-contained type in that there is a 
double winding on the armature, one wind- 
ing generating a low tension current and 
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the other having an induced current of 
the high-tension type. This is one of the 
very few instruments of this class made 
in America and, owing to the double 
winding on the armature, it is used with- 
out a coil, the only wiring necessary on it 
being four high-tension wires to the plugs 
and another switch wire. 


Townsend Davey shows two two-cycle - 


marine motors, one a tiny tot with a 2%- 
horsepower rating and the other a 15- 
horsepower one. Both operate on the two- 
cycle three-port principle, in which the 
mixture is taken into the crankcase and 
passed to the combustion chamber by a 
channel in the side of the cylinder. Also 
seen is the Davey tire guard or pro- 
tector, consisting of six rectangular 
shaped leather strips, distributed over the 
tread of the tire and of sufficient width 
to overlap the rim at each side. The ad- 
jacent ends of these strips are held to- 
gether by a pair of coil springs, one at 
either side of the wheel rim, and also hold- 
ing the ends of these leather pieces to- 
gether are strips of leather passing within 
the springs. 

At the Ducro Mfg. Co.’s stand there is 
seen a line of Niagara marine motors, four 
of which are shown. These are 5-horse- 
power two-cylinder, 714-horsepower two- 
cylinder, 10-horsepower four-cylinder and 
15-horsepower four-cylinder, all operating 
on the four-cycle principle. In the manu- 
facture of these engines the company pur- 
sues such principles as casting the cylin- 
der separately, placing the mechanical 
valves on opposite sides, and lubricating 
by gravity, with leads passing to each 
cylinder and to each crankshaft bearing. 
Ignition is by jump spark from storage 
cells with single-unit coil and secondary 
distributor. 

The Crone valve dresser, valve reseater 
or valve grinder, as the user prefers to 
name it, is a simple device intended to 
make valve grinding easy, made by F. G. 
Crone, Buffalo, N. Y: It consists of a 
funnel-shape receptacle with a corrugated 
surface, the angle of the funnel being at 
45 degrees, the same as that at which the 
ordinary valve is seated. The smaller 
end of the funnel is continued in the form 
of a tube for receiving the valve stem 
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CRONE VALVE R®ESHATER 


and contains a set of three balls, which 
are controlled by a sliding cone, so the 
machine can adapt itself to valve stems 
of any required diameter. The valve once 
inserted is rotated and reversed by a com- 
mon screw driver or brace. A set screw 
with locknut is provided so that the valve 
can be held at any desired point in the 
funnel grinder. The funnel is made of 
chrome nickel steel, case hardened; also 
provided is a reverse funnel for grinding 
the seating on which the valve rests. 

The Ennis-Ruff Tire Co., New York, 
shows the Ennis-Ruff tire is a double-tube 
pneumatic, secured to the wheel rim by 
clincher lips, the air pressure of the inner 
tube holding the lips in a locked position 
with the rim. Embedded in the tire tread 
is a broad spiral steel band of three 
plies. Around this steel band are alter- 
nated layers of rubber and fiber. Built 
up around these alternate layers is the 
heavy, flat tread part of the tire, as well 
as that portion of the tire which is con- 
tinued to form the sides of the outer cas- 
ing. The idea of the spring is that the 
weight of the car is suspended by the 
spiral steel band, so that with the wheel 
stationary on the ground the axle weight 
is supported by the tire casing above the 
center of the wheel rather than by the air 
chamber at a point directly beneath the 
axle support. 

E. E. Denniston exhibits two samples of 
the Denniston tops—one a four-bow cape 
top which has been accepted by the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Car Co. as an exclusive 
feature for its 1907 machines. A neat 
point in connection with this top is the 
use of a small triangular side-curtain car- 
ried in rear of the fourth bow and en- 
tirely filling the space between this bow, 








the back of the top and the side of the 
rear seat, thus forming a good dust guard. 
The other top shown is a full leather Vic- 
toria style attached to Cadillac runabout. 

Besides a full line of Michelin tires, the 
Crouch motor cycle is on exhibition on 
the stand of W. H. Henry, of Buffalo. This 
motor cycle is of the one-cylinder type, 
with its cylinder having 31-inch bore and 
stroke, and adapted to operate at as high 
as 3,000 revolutions per minute, and to 
travel at any range of speed from 5 to 35 
miles per hour, by throttle control alone, 
which control is centered in the left-hand 
grip on the handlebar. The frame con- 
struction includes a special trusswork for 
the forking. A Baldwin chain and 28 by 
2-inch G & J tires are used. The machine 
has a wheelbase of 53 inches, 21-inch 
frame and weighs 138 pounds. The list of 
exhibitors is as follows: 


Maxwell-Briscoe-Buffalo Co., Maxwell and 
Mora 

E. E. Denniston, tops 

Auto-Car Equipment Co., commercial cars 

Brunn Carriage Mfg. Co., Stevens-Duryea 

Imperial Motor Car Co., Packard, Pope-Hart- 
ford, Pope-Tribune and Buick 

American Motor Truck Co.. commercial cars 

C. M. Rodgers, Rapid commercial cars 

Walter Hayes, White’ steamers and Jewel 

A. Vernon Hart, Columbus electrics 

Babcock Blectric Carriage Co., Babcock elec- 
trices , 

W. H. Barger, Waltham-Orient 

Jaynes Auto Supply Co., accessories 

W. C. Jaynes & Co., Knox 

E. R. Thomas Motor Co., Thomas Flyer and 
Thomas Forty 

Buffalo Avtomobile Exchange, Franklin 

Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., Marine gasoline 
motors 

Poppenberg Automobile Co., Rambler, Jackson, 
Reo and Premier 

J. A. Cramer, Stoddard-Dayton and Mitchell 

Centaur Motor Co., Peerless, Cadillac, Winton, 
Oldsmobile, Autocar and Pope-Toledo 

O. K. Machine Works, accessories 

Geo. N. Pierce Co., Great Arrow 

Warner Instrument -Co., Warner Auto-Meters 

Ideal Runabout Mfg. Co., Ideal runabout 

Thomas Auto-Bi Co., Thomas Auto-Bi 

National Battery Co., batteries 

Ennis-Ruff Tire Co., tires 

F. G. Crone, valve grinder 

Nutting Mch. Co., Nu-Zent carbureter 

W. H. Henry, Michelin tires 

Hill Mfg. Co., tops 

Neal, Clark & Neal Co., Indian motor cycles 

C. E. Miller, accessories 

W. F. Polson, glass fronts, tire irons, etc. 

Acetyvone Co., gas generators 

Genesee Motor Vehicle Co., Corbin 

Townsend Davey, Buffalo, Du-Brie motors and 
Davy tire guards 

De Luxe Mfg. & Specialty Co., De Luxe spark 
plugs 
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DETROIT SHOW BOOMS NATIONAL IDEA 








ETROIT, Mich., 

Feb. 19 — De- 
troit’s annual and pa- 
thetic endeavor to do 
itself and the motor 
industry credit in a 
show, held in the 
Light Guard armory, 
is over, but the rec- 
ollection of those 
sweating, perspiring 
crowds, struggling 
along the narrow 
aisles and catching 
an occasional glimpse 
of the cars huddled 
in similarly con- 
densed form on the 
other side of the rail- 
ings, is still fresh in 
memory. As a result 
the motorists—owners of cars, retailers 
and manufacturers—are likely to take the 
lead in securing for Detroit its most 
needed improvement in shape of a con- 
vention hall with at least 5,000 square 
feet of space on the main floor. 

Never was there a more perfect illus- 
tration of the inadequacy of the Light 
Guard armory than the show of 1907, held 
last week, afforded. In spite of the fact 
that three large firms failed to take space, 
the overflow of exhibits from the main 
floor into the stuffy, unventilated base- 
ment was a show in itself, though a black 
hole of Caleutta to those who ventured 
inside its walls. All over the show the 
exhibitors complained that only after- 
noons were available for the purposes of 
business. The evenings brought such jams 
that it practically was impossible to move 
around enough to show the fine points of 
the car. On Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings fully 5,000 people paid 
admission and the total for the week must 
have run up to the 25,000 mark, though no 
formal announcement of attendance has 
been made. The management of the exhi- 
bition doubled the rate of admission this 
year, a round half-dollar being secured. 

Of course, with space on the main floor 
so searce, rentals charged the exhibitors 
have been bulled at a terrific rate, and ac- 
cording to the belief of the exhibitors, the 
show opened with a clean slate, space rent- 
als having paid all the expenses, and the 
‘irst half-dollar taken in at the gate going 
is velvet. 

With the necessity for a new building 
0 prominently in evidence several of the 
nanufacturers and dealers have given out 
nterviews to the local press, promising to 
o their parts in taking stock in the enter- 
‘rise. President Alex Malecomson of the 
\erocar company, has shown himself 
‘reatly interested and rumor credits him 
vith being at the head of a syndicate 

hich has secured options on a half-block 
f property on Lafayette avenue imme- 
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Success of Local Affair Sug- 
gests Possibility of Promotion, 
Its Position Warranting It 








diately west of the post, office, with a view 
to erecting a hall there. 

A considerable sentiment has existed 
among the motor car manufacturers in De- 
troit that this city is the really ideal loca- 
tion for the big national shows. The 
prominent position it occupies in the 
manufacturing world, as well as the cen- 
tral location, all combine to give argu- 
ments to this end, though of course the 
lack of a suitable building has been a 
fatal bar. If Mr. Maleomson and his 
friends or any of the others who are un- 
derstood to figure in the assembly hall 
scheme succeed in getting beyond the 
planning stage an effort will undoubtedly 
be begun toward making Detroit instead 
of New York and Chicago the big winter 


‘gathering place for the trade. 


As for the show which has just ended, 
the Detroit feature, so strongly evident in 
the first days, held good with full impress- 
iveness right to the finish. Detroit-made 
cars and equipment featured the affair 
from basement to gallery. Yet after the 
local pride of the natives had been satis- 
fied, the exclusively Detroit character of 
the show began to pall. Of course there 
were a considerable number of cars on 
exhibition from factories outside of Michi- 
gan, yet those manufactured east of Cleve- 
land could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. As for foreign cars, not a sin- 
gle one was in evidence, nor is there a 
1907 model of one in the city. 

From the standpoint of business the 
Detroit show of 1907 was not a great suc- 
cess. Cold weather hampered it in the 


first two days and then the change was so 


pronounced as to result in mud. Probably 
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Derroit SPRING WHEEL 





100 bona fide sales 
took place during the 
show, of which the 
retailers were willing 
to announce the pur- 
chasers of about half. 
Generally speaking, 
however, the disap- 
pointing feature was 
somewhat compensat- 
ed for in the appar- 
ent desire of the buy- 
ers to secure really 
high - grade cars. 
There was more in- 
terest shown in the 
big six-cylinder cars 
at the Welch and 






































Stevens - Duryea ——" 
booths than in any NEVERLBAK PLUG 
of .the four-cylinder 

models, even including the new Cadillac 
touring car model G, which was one of the 
hits of the show. 

The little Brush runabout held the cen- 
ter of the stage in the basement, but its 
volume of business was not great, no dem- 
onstrating car being available, as the only 
model out of the factory was on the floor. 

Numerically it is probable that the 
Woods electric led the show in sales. Man- 
ager Doyle, of the Fee-Vincent Co., the 
local distributors, sold out his fifteen cars, 
promised for April delivery, early in the 
week and made a considerable inroad into 
the May promises from the factory. The 
local ageney secured forty-four of the cars 
in its allotment and is scheming now to 
make them go around. Not fewer than six 
of the six-cylinder’ Stevens-Duryea cars 
were disposed of by John P. Schneider. It 
is doubtful if this does not really repre- 
sent one of the feats of the show. 

The White, handled by Harry Grece, of 
the W. H. V. Neuman Co., which has the 
state agency, announced in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty sales, representing the 
firm’s total business in 1907 models up to 
date, half to country people. 

Although none of the exhibitors would 
admit a poor week, it was noticed that the 
firms featuring high-grade runabouts, of 
whom there were several at the show, con- 
fined themselves to glittering generalities 
when it came to announcing their sales. 
While generally admired for their beauti- 
ful, racy lines, and regarded as one of the 
new developments of the year, the crowd 
did not take to the swell ‘‘selfish cars’’ 
up to the buying point. Those who wished 
to expend $2,000 or more. in a car notably 
chose the touring models, 

The show broke up Saturday evening 
with tooting of horns and appropriate se- 
lections by the patient orchestra. A con- 
siderable share of the exhibits went out 

by special express train to Cleveland. 

Since the show a diminutive scandal 
has developed over the sale of liquor in 
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the armory during the progress of the 
affair. The concession was let to a vet- 
eran Detroit caterer whose name did not 
tally: with the license displayed in the 
basement room in which he held forth. 
The Michigan national guard is also much 
stirred up over the existence of ‘a canteen 
inside its armory, but no formal action 
has been taken by the authorities. 
Varying somewhat from the ordinary 
run of what might be termed local shows, 
Detroit came forth with not a few ex- 
tremely new accessories, to say nothing of 
two or three cars that have not heretofore 
been exhibited anywhere, among these be- 
ing the Fee-American, with a two-cylinder 
two-cycle motor; the Kermath, with a 
four-cylinder four-cycle motor, and the 
Brush runabout, which has already been 
described in the columns of Motor Age. 
The Kermath was shown in the form of a 
runabout, touring car and a chassis. The 
cylinders are cast in pairs with waterjack- 
ets integral, the bore being 4% inches and 
the stroke 4% inches. Something of a 
novelty presented in this motor is that the 
valves are made of cast iron, fused to ma- 
chined steel, the valves being on the left 
side of the motor and operated by a single 
eamshaft. The timer is operated from 
a bevel gear on the camshaft, located be- 
tween the pairs of cylinders, the vertical 
rod extending between the cylinder pairs 
to a point well above, so as to make the 
timer accessible from either side of the 
engine. Ignition is by jump. spark with 
storage battery and dry cells. The cylin- 
ders are offset from the crankshaft center 
and the camshaft is also offset. The crank- 
case is made of aluminum and has large 
inspection plates on the sides, to make ac- 
eess to the connecting rods easy. On either 








Nu ZENT CARBURETER 
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end of the crankcase is a large plate which 
attaches to a cross member, which in turn 
is bolted to the side frame members. 


Cooling is by means of thermo-syphon, 


honeycomb radiator and four-bladed fan 
to assist the air draft. The transmission 
is of the progressive type, giving three 
forward speeds and one reverse, The trans- 
mission case has arms extending sidewise 
from either end and on either side which 
are bolted to pieces of tubing attached to 
plates hung from pieces of channel steel 
attached to the side frame members, one 
immediately back of the flywheel and the 
other just back of the transmission brake. 
The frame is made from 5-32-inch pressed 
steei and gives a wheelbase of 103 inches 
and tread of 56 inches. The car is fitted 
with semi-elliptic springs both front and 
rear. Timken axles are used throughout 
and the wheels are fitted with 32 by 3%- 
inch tires. Underneath the entire motor 
and transmission set is a dust pan. The 
car weighs in the touring class about 2,000 
pounds with full equipment. 

The Fee-American made its appearance 
shortly after the opening of the show and 
it is announced that Robert L. Fee, who is 
at the head of the concern, will be in a 
position to manufacture 100 for 1907 and 
fifteen times that number for 1908. The 
car was designed by Edward Zolle, well 
known as a student of the two-cycle 
motor. The Fee-American motor is of two- 
cylinder two-cycle design with 4%-inch 
bore and 4-inch stroke, placed under a 
bonnet in front. It is rated at 20 horse- 
power and is fitted with Kingston carbu- 
reter, Pittsfield coil, gear pump, Herz 
timer, Lavigne oiler and other well-known 
accessories. Power is transmitted from 
the motor through a planetary gearset and 
shaft to a bevel gear in the rear axle. The 
frame of the car is made of pressed steel 
and gives a wheelbase of 94 inches, 30 by 
3%-inch tires being fitted both front 
and rear. The car weighs 1,840 pounds 
when fully equipped and seats five passen- 
gers. The machine on exhibition, which 
was only completed recently at the plant 
of the Fee-Bock Co., is finished in French 
gray with a red running gear, and gives 
every evidence of careful design through- 
out its makeup. 

There are many new things in the acces- 
sory field, among others at least three de- 
signs of spark plugs that have heretofore 
not been on the market. One is called the 
Big 4 plug and is manufactured by the 
Big 4 Spark Plug Co. of Detroit. In this 
plug the electrode is of steel 3-16-inch in 
diameter. The insulation of the plug is 
somewhat different in design from other 
plugs in that two pieces of porcelain are 
used, a front piece passing entirely 
through the stee] head 44-inch, designed to 
prevent the current from jumping through 
the central adjusting pin to the head. In- 
stead of depending upon the rim of the 
steel barrel for the ground side of. the 
plug, the makers use four points with a 
view of preventing oi] and carbon from 





accumulating and thereby causing a short 
circuit. G. A. Sherman & Son, also of De- 
troit, exhibited the Never -Leak spark 
plug. This is a compact-looking affair with 
porcelain for insulation and so designed 
that the tendency of the explosive pres- 
sure will tighten rather than loosen the 
parts of the plug, thereby causing a leak. 
The electrode passes through the porcelain 
and on the ground portion of the plug is a 
little projection designed to have the 
spark to jump from this to the electrode. 
The porcelain is well protected from slip- 
ping by an extra long nose. In the Cat- 
aract plug, which is being manufactured 
by the Auto Appliance Co., of Newark, the 
end of the electrode is ball-shaped and un- 
derneath and extending across the two 
sides of the end of the plug is a bridge- 
like piece of metal, in the center of which 
is located a little piece of platinum, thus 
not only protecting the electrode proper 
but forming an air space of sufficient size 
to prevent short-circuiting. Porcelain is 
used for insulation purposes. 

The United States Graphite Co., whose 
main office is at Saginaw, Mich., comes out 
with something new in the line of graphite 
lubricant for general use in automobiles. 
This lubricant is a compound of what is 
known as air-floated lubricant graphite 
and mineral oils of such consistency as to 
be introduced with ordinary grease guns. 
This grease is put up in all sizes of cans 
and pails, samples of which were on ex- 
hibition. W. S. Shepard, of Newark, N. 
J., was also one of the exhibitors of lubri- 
eants in the form of Ideal oils, designed 
for both air and water-cooled engines. In 
addition, he is introducing non-freezing 
solutions, polishes, cleaning soap and other 
similar accessories. The latest in the paste 
hand soap line is something that came 
from New England and is known as Vanco, 
a prepared paste for removing grease or 
paint from the hands. 

A new carbureter, the Nu Zent, was at 
the Detroit show, and it must be said it 
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DUPLEX DIVIDED RADIATOR 

showed neatness of design and compact- 
ness as well. The float chamber is directly 
underneath the mixing chamber, thereby 
doing away with the side float chamber 
to be found in many carbureters. The air 
intake is at the bottom of the carbureter, 
surrounding the spray nozzle, which ex- 
tends through the central portion of the 
float chamber. When suction takes place 


the gasoline is lifted from the spray noz-. 











zle against a pulverizing cone, causing the 
vapor and air to be spread out in all 
directions against the side of the car- 
bureter, which has a corrugated surface. 
When the air supply from the main air in- 
take is not sufficient an auxiliary valve is 
lifted by the vacuum between the upper 
side of the auxiliary valve and the under 
side of the upper case, causing an influx 
of additional air into an opening of the 
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Evans BLectric VULCANIZER 


entire circumference of the carbureter. 
This air, coming from all points, naturally 
mixes thoroughly with the gas in the car- 
bureter that is passing over the edge of 
the pulverizing cone. In addition to the 
features already named the carbureter is 
fitted with a drain cock so the float cham- 
ber may be emptied of any gasoline it 
may contain. A needle valve extension is 
underneath the carbureter for adjustment. 
Something new in the line of friction 
brakes made its appearance in Moon’s 
roller bearing apex friction brake, which 
was demonstrated on a Winton car. This 
brake is so constructed as to be practically 
dust-proof and is made to run in grease. 
Braking friction is caused by a quadruple 
eccentric which forces pressure in four 
opposite motions, thereby forming a com- 
plete revolution of frictions at the same 
instant. It is claimed the apex formation 
gives nearly three times the amount of 
friction service that it is possible to ob- 
tain on a flat surface and also that the 
entire surface except about 1% inch is in 
bearing, so the power is again doubled 
several times by means of an eccentric 
within an eccentric, which produces a 
greater leverage than is possible to be 
obtained by single cams or link motions. 
A divided radiator is shown by the Du- 
plex Automobile Radiator Co., a Detroit 
concern. This consists of a radiator made 
in two parts, the split being vertically in 
the center, each half having an outlet at 
one corner and an inlet at the upper inner 
corner, besides a filling hole. When 
mounted in position the inlet holes are 
connected by means of Y piping, to which 
the piping from the upper portion of the 
engine is attached. The outlet holes are 
similarly connected, with a ktranch run- 
ning to the pump in the ordinary. manner. 
The talking point of the divided radiator 
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is that in case of a breakdown on one side 
that side may be shut off by means of 
valves provided for the purpose and the 
ear driven as usual, or one side may be 
taken off for repairs and still the car is 
not laid up. 

Another Detroit production comes from 
the Detroit Spring Steel Co. In this it is 
designed that spring wheels will take the 
place of pneumatic tires so far as the mat- 
ter of resiliency is concerned and also give 
a spring drive. The springs, placed in a 
horizontal position, are so located that 
each spring under all conditions bears an 
equal portion of the load. They are also 
so placed that when power is applied it is 
done through the springs, thus preventing 


‘sudden jolts in starting. To the hub of 


the wheel is connected by means of short 
spokes a wooden felloe, to which is bolted 
a little device for retaining one end of the 
spring. A similar device is attached to 
the felloe proper of the wheel and these 
two small devices are connected by means 
of a spiral spring. In all there are six- 
teen of these springs connected by a like 
number of retaining devices on the felloe 
proper and the small felloe attached to the 
spokes. 

The Evans Motor Car Co. introduces an 
electric vuleanizer designed particularly 
for garage uses. The vuleanizer is de- 
signed to be attached to a board, which in 
turn is attached to a table or bench. A 
tube is laid over one portion of the vul- 
canizer and cleaned and treated with 
cement and permitted to dry. After this 
has become dry the puncture is filled with 
small particles of prepared rubber, dusted 
with powdered soap stone and a sheet of 
paper laid thereon to prevent the patch 
from sticking to the heater. The heater 
is then placed over the patch and clamped 
firmly on to the tube. At the beginning 
of the operation an electric plug is in- 
serted in one socket and when the ther- 
mometer registers 250 degrees the plug is 
inserted in another and the vulcanizer is 
then permitted to remain a quarter of an 
hour, after which the heater is removed 
and the repair job is finished. The device 
is compact and is especially designed 
where electric light service is to be had. 
It is also made so as a casing may be vul- 
canized and without taking the casing off 
the wheel. 

Among some of the other things shown 
was Parker’s lock switch, designed to 
keep meddling hands from starting a car 
without the permission of the owner; the 
Michigan igniter, a storage battery made 
for ignition purposes and also for lighting 
cars or carriages; the Lavigne mechanical 
oiler, which has been heretofore described 
in Motor Age, and the Seitz double fric- 
tion transmission, illustrated in the page 
devoted to patents in this issue. 

Something new in the line of a starting 
apparatus was presented in the Milne 
starter, which received commendatory re- 
marks from many of the exhibitors and 
designers at the show. Attached to the 
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shaft of the engine is a flange, on the face 
of which are ratchet teeth, the shaft being 
extended past the face several inches. 
Over the shaft is a sleeve in which is cut a 
spiral groove. On either end of this sleeve 
are disks, the forward one being of equal 
diameter to the flange on the engine shaft. 
A collar, with a pin used for attaching the 
hand lever, is mounted over the sleeve 
The pin which secures the lever is extend- 
ed through the collar and into the spiral 
slot. Outside of the lever is a wire ex- 
tending from the forward to the rear disk. 
When the lever is pushed forward it moves 
the wire a short distance and this in turn 
engages with the ratchet teeth on the en- 
gine flange. As the lever is pushed still 
further forward the movement of the pin 
with the lever causes the spirally slotted 
sleeve to rotate, thus turning over the 
crankshaft by means of the wire end en- 
gaging the ratchet teeth. As soon as the 
engine starts under its own power the 
lever may be drawn back and the wire 
will be disengaged from the teeth on the 
flange. The entire apparatus weighs 12 
pounds and is designed to be fitted to any 
ear or motor boat for the purpose of start- 
ing the motor. The affair is simply made 
and the wearing parts have ball bearings. 

The’ Gumelastic Tire Co. shows several 
examples of tires filled with its Gumelas- 
tic compound, which is a rubber composi- 
tion injected into the tire to take the place 
of air. A 30-inch tire with a 3-inch dia- 
meter is filled with this substance at a 
pressure of 105 pounds and the extra 
weight of the tire after filled is 20. pounds. 
In larger size tires the composition is in- 
jected at a pressure of 140 pounds to the 
square inch. In order to show that. the 
composition will not melt under intense 
heat, a portion of it is shown placed upon ~ 
a hot metal iron, which has no effect 
whatever on the composition, judging by 
the demonstration made, 
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WHERE THE DEMONSTRATING Cars LINE UP DaILy 


LEVELAND, O., Feb. 18—The fifth 
& annual Cleveland show opened Mon- 
day evening with the largest attedance 
that has ever graced a similar event in 
Cleveland. Between 10,000 and 12,000 tick- 
ets were taken in at the turnstiles, not 
counting exhibitors. Society was out 
stronger than ever before and from the 
manner in which the people com- 
menced their inspections from the very 
start it was evident there was a 
larger percentage of actual prospective 
buyers in attendance than at previous 
shows. The raising of the admission price 
for evenings from 25 cents to 50 cents had 
much to do with the improvement in the 
tone of the attendance. Society people 
who have not attended shows the opening 
evening in previous years because of the 
crush of poorer classes and non-buyers 
were induced to turn out for the opening 
night this year. 

In many respects the show excells pre- 
vious ones. The decorations of Central 
armory present a striking contrast to those 
of last year and previous years. Last 
year each stand was outlined with stream- 
ers of incandescents with large globes of 
flame at each of the corners and above 
each stand, and the stands were surround- 
ed by railings. This year the plane above 
the tops of the cays presents an absolutely 
unbroken view. There are no streamers 
of incandescents in the center of the hall, 
no signs and no railings. The only dis- 
tinguishing marks for the various cars are 
plain nile green cards with white lettering 
giving the name, model, capacity and 
price of each car. These are absolutely 
uniform and are the only signs allowed 
on the main floor. On the floor at each of 
the four corners of the stands are trian- 
gular-shaped brass plates bearing the name 
of the exhibitor. The scheme eliminating 
almost entirely the bold advertising ideas, 
and each-man-beat-the-other-fellow plan 
and makes the cars speak for themselves. 
Some of the exhibitors are inclined to 
complain at the urusual restrictions, but 


CLEVELAND PROMOTES GREAT 
3 Large List of Exhibitors, Good At 3 ee 


tendance, Many Sales and a Success 
All Around Reported By Ohioans 


there is no denying that the appearance 
of the show is improved by the plan the 
management adopted. 

The exhibits under the balconies have 
white signs of uniform size showing the 
names in green lettering and outlined with 
incandescents, while the signs on the bal- 
conies are also uniform, of dark green 
background and gold lettering and they 
are not illuminated. In fact there is an 
absolute uniformity of signs and decora- 
tions which heightens the artistic effect 
of the entire building. The illumination 
is affected by double rows of incandes- 
cents following the main arches of the 
building and by a huge globe representing 
the earth encircled by incandescents. A 
single red lamp designates Cleveland and 
is practically the only colored light in the 
building. The color scheme is nile green 
and white, the arches of the building be- 
ing paralleled by white streamers while 
the balconies are ornamented with 


nile green and white bunting. At one end 
of the hall is a huge American shield in 
the appropriate colors and outlined with 











CENTRAL ARMORY, IN WHICH THE SHOW IS BEING HELD 


incandescents, the background following 
accepted color scheme of green and white. 
At the other end of the building is the 
orchestra on a balcony surmounted by 
palms and decorated with shields and 
golden eagles, 

The main entrance to the building has 
been changed from the side to the front on 
Lakeside avenue and the side entrance has 
been partitioned for a handsome little 
reception room for the show management 
and the Cleveland Automobile Club with 
uesks for Show Manager George Collister 
and Secretary Asa Goddard, of the auto- 
mobile club. The walls of the room are 
decorated with club views, samples of 
signs erected by the club and a profile 
blue print of the improved road which 
the club is fathering with considerable 
success. This plan of the club holding 
open house is an excellent one which has 
not been attempted before and judging 
from the success the first day, 1t is likely 
to bring in the desired forty new members 
necessary to place the organization on the 
much-desired footing of 500 members, 
when it can boast of a waiting list. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that this is the biggest and finest local 
show ever attempted. People who have 
visited many other local and national 
shows are pretty well agreed on this point 
whether they are talking for publication 
or otherwise. It is not such a small show, 
either. The main floor of the Central 
armory is only 3 feet narrower and 50 feet 
shorter than the main floor at Madison 
Square garden, according to Manager Col- 
lister. Every available inch of space has 
been used and by the elimination of all 
railings it was possible to put in more 
ears than last year. There are 156 ma- 
chines on the main floor. Twenty-six car 
manufacturers and agents are exhibiting 
forty-four makes. Up to a year or so ago 
Clevelanders were especially partial to 
home-built cars and as they had ten differ- 
ent local makes representing all types and 
styles, this was not surprising. But this 





year the out-of-town manufacturers are 
making a strong bid for Cleveland’s busi- 
ness and many new branches and agencies 
have been opened up here. 

The preponderance of the runabout type 
or speed car over other types is most notice- 
able this year. Practically every line 
shows something on this order even down 
to the Baker Motor Vehicle Co., whose 
rakish little electric speeder has become 
a familiar sight on Cleveland’s streets; 
but requiring almost an expert to distin- 
guish it from the gasoline cars of similar 
design. Many.of the wealthier Cleveland- 
ers are buying this type of car for every- 
day use and purchasing also a big six- 
seater tonneau or limousine for family use 
and special tours. The limousine is also 
more in favor than formerly. 

Cleveland has always been famous for 
its large proportion of women drivers and 
the proportion is constantly growing. 
While many of Cleveland’s fair sex are 
satisfied with nothing less than a big gaso- 
line or steam touring car, the greater 
number favor the little electric runabout, 
stanhope or victoria. Aside from the 


Baker, Waverley and Columbia lines, 


which have always been popular in this 
district, there are several others that are 
making a strong bid for popularity among 
them the Columbus, the Babcock, Rausch 
& Lang and the Williams electrics. 

In the line of gasoline cars not hereto- 
fore shown at the national exhibits, there 
is the Gaeth 35-horsepower car. This 
make has long been popular in Cleveland, 
but the makers have not attempted to de- 
velop much outside of the city until this 
year. The Gaeth is described at length 
elsewhere. Another new car not shown 
elsewhere is the Servitor, built by the 
Barnes Mfg. Co., of Sandusky. This is a 
trim-looking little runabout and equipped 
with a four-cylinder air-cooled . engine. 

Of the novelties which attract attention 
there is the baby Reo and the Matheson 
Vanderbilt cup racer. But two six-cylin- 
der cars are shown—the Stevens-Duryea 
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AMERICAN BALL BEARING EXHIBIT, CLEVELAND 


and the Stoddard. In the line of sun- 
dries, one of the new things is the prepa- 
ration known as Gumelastic, a composition 
made by the Gumelastic Tire Co., of Cleve- 
lanc. It is inserted in the tire through 
the valve under heavy pressure and forms 
a core which is elastic but is not effected 
by punctures 

The great majority of sundries and parts 
shown are the product of Cleveland con- 
cerns and there is a noticeable lack of the 
numerous small wrinkles exhibited in cor- 
ners of spaces and out-of-the-way places. 
This is due to the policy of the manage- 
ment in prohibiting exhibitors from sub- 
letting portions of their spaces. 

The custom of the Gaeth Auto Works 
to exhibit only at the Cleveland show is 
followed this time. The line of Gaeth 
cars, consisting of a stripped chassis and 
seven-passenger touring cars, shows that 
this maker belongs to the class of builders 
of the first rank. The Gaeth car, officially 
known as type 12, is a 35-horsepower 
proposition with four-cylinder motor, con- 
tracting band clutch, sliding gear trans- 
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mission and shaft drive. It is built with 
112-inch base, 34-inch by 4-inch tires, 
weighs approximately 2,600 pounds and 
has regular tonneau accommodation for 
three and a couple of emergency folding 
seats. In the Gaeth motor the practice of 
easting the cylinders in pairs and placing 
of valves on opposite sides has been ad- 
hered to, as has the casting of the cylinder 
walls, heads and valve ports integral. A 
streak of novelty appears in the construc- 
tion of the upper portion of the crankcase, 
in this casting, besides forming a box-like 
compartment on which the cylinders rest, 
continuing to the sides until it meets the 
frame, thus forming an integral dust- 
apron, The motor has a three-point sus- 
pension—a central one at the forward end 


taking its support on a crosspiece of the 
frame and two supports at the rear, at 
which points the crankcase lateral exten- 
sions repose on the frame pieces. The 
Gaeth method of grinding cylinders and 
particularly piston rings is still continued. 
It differs from the ordinary method by 
having the piston rings secured in the pis- 
ton grooves by an adhesive which retains 
them rigidly throughout the grinding pro- 
cess, after which, when this adhesive is 
dissolved, the springs are already in posi- 
tion, without having to be unnecessarily 
sprung in placing them in the grooves. 
The peculiarities of the Gaeth motor are 
not all confined to the interior portion. 
Cooling by thermo-syphon principles is 
not very generally followed in America in 
four-cylinder cars but in the Gaeth sys- 
tem a standard tubular radiator with com- 
bined upper water tank is used. Water 
flows from the base of this radiator 
through a 14-inch hose, to the lower front 
of the jacket of the first cylinder pair. 
Communication between the front cylinder 
pair jacket and that for the rear pair is 
by short 1l-inch pipe connecting the adja- 
eent faces of these castings. The re- 
turn flow is by pipes from the top of the 
jackets to the radiator top. This pipe is 
of variable diameter—that portion leading 
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GAETH CAR WITH MAKB-AND-BREAK MAGNETO IGNITION 


from the rear cylinder pair, being 1% 
inches, but increased to 2 inches in diam- 
eter, from where it is joined by the branch 
of the two forward cylinders. A cooling 
fan is fitted. The ignition scheme is of 
the low tension, make-and-break form, 
with current supplied from a Bosch low-ten- 
sion magneto, carried on the motor bed at 
the left front and gear-driven, the gear 
being enclosed with those on the half-time 
shaft. The make-and-break devices are 
carried in openings directly above the 
intake valves. Unique in the method of 
actuating these hammer and anvil devices 
is the use of one vertical shaft rising at 
the right side opposite the space between 
the front and rear cylinder pairs, and 
gear-driven off the intake camshaft. On 
the top of this shaft is a set of eccentrics, 
which work horizontal push rods that 
strike upon triggers on the upper end of 
the moving electrodes. Variation of the 
spark is from the steering wheel. The 
Gaeth carbureter has a three-fold control. 
The air entering, the gasoline entering 
and the mixture passing to the motor are 
all controlled simultaneously from the 
lever on the top of the starting wheel. 
The carbureter is of the separate float 
chamber style and its mixing chamber 1* 
a vertical cylindrical space completely 
oceupied by a revolving throttle, also car- 
ried vertically, and which has, in its base, 
a couple of radial V-shaped openings for 
regulating the air entrance. 
there is a circular opening for controlling 
the mixture exit. A part revolution of 
this throttle also effects a part movement 
of the needle valve in the nozzle, so that 
with more entrance there is an increased 
flow of gasoline. The Gaeth clutch is a 
leather-lined band, clamping upon the 
drum on the flywheel, 13 inches in diam- 
eter and 1% inches wide. Variations in 
speed are accomplished by means of a 
sliding gear transmission, giving three for- 
ward speeds, all obtained on the pro- 
gressive principle by a backward move- 
ment of the change-speed lever, giving re- 
spectively all the ranges from the direct to 
reverse. Both shafts in the gearset are 
carried on plain bearings. The suspension 





In its side 


of the case is novel, the case being sup- 
ported on two dropped longitudinal mem- 
bers, which are in turn carried on a pair of 
channel crosspieces of the car frame. Brak- 
ing follows those accepted lines in which 
both regular and emergency brakes are 
carried on drums in the rear wheels, one 
set clamping upon the drum and the other 
expanding withinit. Those for regular use 
are leather-lined bands, acting upon the 
steel drum which measures 14 inches in 
diameter and 1% inches wide. The emer- 
gency brakes are expanding members of the 
metal-to-steel variety. The Gaeth frame- 
work is of standard pressed steel construc- 
tion and has the side members parallel 
throughout their length. These members 
have a central depth of 4% inches with 
gradual fore and aft taper and are made 
from 5-32-inch stock. Spring suspension 
calls into use a set of four semi-elliptics. 
Those in front are 44 inches in length, and 
the rear pair is made 6 inches longer. The 
forward axle is an I-beam forging with a 
small central drop, and provided with jaw 
endings for the Elliott steering knuckles. 

Making its first visit at a motor show 
is the Servitor air-cooled runabout, made 
by the Barnes Mfg. Co. in its Sandusky 
factory. The Servitor car, besides fol- 
lowing the air-cooled fashion, is a fric- 
tion-drive machine, its transmission scheme 
being that manufactured by the Gearless 
Transmission Co., of Rochester, a friction 
system conspicuous by the fact that it af- 
fords direct drive the same as in the ordi- 
nary sliding gear transmission. Only 
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when not driving on direct speed do the 
friction disks come into service. The Ser- 
vitor motor is a 20-horsepower, four-cylin- 
der construction with cylinders cast sepa- 
rately. Formed integrally with them are 
valve ports on the right side, and twenty- 
four circular cooling flanges for the cylin- 
der, valves, and valve ports. Exhaust 
valves are carried in the base of these 
ports and operated by lifter rods from a 
camshaft enclosed in the right side of the 
crankbox. Intake valves are automatically 
operated and placed directly in the top 
of the ports. The motor crankcase is di- 
vided into the regulation halves, the upper 
one supporting the cylinders, having side 
arms for carrying the motor on a tubular 
sub-frame, and also supporting the five 
bearings of the crankshaft, thus relieving 
the lower portion of the case of all duty, 
save that of forming an oil reservoir. This 
suggests the lubrication system in vogue 
in the motor, which is nothing more or 
less than a splash system, with a gallon 
of oil in the base of the crankcase, pro- 
viding splash for all motor bearings. There 
is thus no external oiling apparatus—not 
even an oil tank with the customary leads 
and sight-feeds which the observer is so 
accustomed to. Mixture is supplied by a 
Schebler carbureter, located on the right 
side and provided by gravity feed with 
gasoline from a 20-gallon tank, carried be- 
neath the seat of the car. In the ignition 
system current is taken from either of two 
sets of dry-cells of six-cells each, is high- 
tensioned by a four-part Connecticut coil 
and distributed by a standard timer placed 
on the rear end of the camshaft. Spark 
plugs are carried vertically in the cylinder 
head. In the running gear of the car the 
observer fails to escape the use of four- 
semi-elliptic springs, the rear pair placed 
directly beneath the angle iron frame mem- 
bers. Also noted is the method of bolting 
these springs direct at the rear end to the 
frame but shackling them at the forward 
end. The front axle is a tubular piece, 
straight from end to end and fitted with 
the Elliott style of steering knuckle jaws. 
The wheel base measures 90 inches, the 
thread is standard, tires are 30 inches by 
3 inches in front and rear; steering is by 
standard worm and segment gear, and 
braking is through rear hub and transmis- 
sion brakes. The body follows general 
runabout lines, and may be recognized by 
its cylindrical shaped bonnet, straight wood 
dash, divided seat, and one lever control 
at the right side. 

A new entrant in the electric pleasure 
car field is the Williams stanhope, also 
made in other styles by the Williams Elec- 
tric Vehicle Co. This machine differs from 
the majority of electrics in that the battery 
is all carried at the rear and the motor 
placed forward under a‘bonnet. The motor 
axis lies from front to rear, and is inclined 
forward at an angle of 15 degrees, so its 
shaft forms practically a straight line 
with the drive shaft for transferring the 
power to a jackshaft. From this shaft 











side chains communicate with the rear 
wheels. In the transmission system a high 
and low speed gear is fitted, and one in 
which direct drive on both is obtained. 
On the rear end of the drive shaft are two 
bevel pinions of different size, and on the 
jackshaft are two bevel gears with which 
these pinions mesh. By means of pedal 
it is possible to slide the bevel pinions so 
the low gear ratio can be used in climbing 
hills and for heavy service, and the high 
on all other occasions. The Williams 
motor is of the four-pole, compound wound 
type, rated at 24% horsepower, but claims 
to have developed 6 horsepower under test 
for hours at a time. It is carried on F. 
& S. annular bearings. The controller is 
of the standard cylindrical style and af- 
fords four forward speeds and as many 
reverses, which, taken in conjunction with 
the two-speed gearset, gives eight forward 
variations and as many changes for reverse 
drive. The controller is operated by lever 
at the left side, at which place also is 
the lever for steering. Braking is through 
a regular service brake operating on a 
drum attached to a cone member of the 
elutch, and when this is applied the cir- 
cuit is opened. Emergency brakes are ex- 
ternal band numbers, acting on drums 10 
inches in diameter and 1% inches wide, 
attached to the hubs of the rear wheels. 
These brakes are applied by pedal and the 
application of them opens the circuit. The 
battery is of the 24-cell type and is as- 
sembled in four trays of six cells each. 
When traveling on low speed these cells 
are connected in parallel with the resist- 
ance. On second speed they are in par- 
allel without the resistance. On third 
speed they are in series with the resistance 
and in fourth they are in series without 
the resistance. These four speeds are ap- 
proximately 5, 12, 16 and 20 miles per 
hour. In the running gear the pressed 
steel frame construction is used, and front 
and rear axles are of the I-beam type. 

The only exhibit made by the Lorain 
Machine and Forge Co. is the Welch auto- 
matic force speed oil pump, designed es- 
pecially for motorcars and made with any 
number of feeds from four to twenty. 
This oiler is a small drum-shaped device, 
with another drum-shaped portion of 
smaller diameter beneath, from the base 
of which pass the several leads of the 
instrument. It operates on that principle 
so common in mechanical lubricators in 
which a reciprocating piston is used for 
forcing the oil. On its up stroke this 
piston draws oil in from the reservoir 
and on the down stroke its casing is partly 
rotated so openings in it register with the 
leads to the bearings, or sight feeds, and 
the oil passes out through these. The 
plunger is a hardened steel piece with a 
\%-inch stroke and }4 inch in diameter and 
is raised and lowered by a revolving cam 
above it. Surrounding this plunger is a 
revolving cup-shaped casing with its base 
supplied with the number of holes that the 
oiler has leads. On the up stroke of the 
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plunger these holes register with a set of 
holes for the admission of oil, and on the 
down stroke with another set of holes con- 
meeting with the leads. 

The Perfection spring made by the Per- 
fection Spring Co. is a dual combination, 
made up of a semi-elliptic half and a scroll 
half. The semi-elliptic portion, carried un- 
derneath, is designed to take the load of 
the car body and the scroll portion is sup- 
posed to support the load of the passengers 
and also to take care of the jar caused 
when passing over obstructions on a rough 
road. The spring is shown in a variety of 
forms; one in which both ends of the up- 
per half have the scroll effect; another 1n 
which only one end of the upper half has 
the scroll termination. The list of exhibit- 
ors is as follows: 

Auto-Shop Co., Thomas and Franklin 
Barnes Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Servitor 
Boulevard Garage Co.; Clide, DeLuxe and 

Queen 
Chisholm & Phillips Co., Stevens-Duryea 
Cleveland Motor Car Co., Cleveland 
Cleveland Oldsmobile Co., Oldsmobile 
W. B. Davis, Jewel 
Euclid Garage Co., Pungs-Finch 
Ford Motor Car Co., Ford 
Gaeth Automobile Works, Gaeth 
Holmes-Booth Co., Pope-Hartford, Pope-Tri- 

bune, Pope-Waverley and Lozier 
R. H. Magoon Motor Car Co., Pope-Toledo 

and Locomobile 
Metropolitan Motor Car Co., Cadillac, Pierce 
and Babcock electric 
H. S. Moore, Stoddard-Dayton 
Ohio Motor Car Co., Buick, Columbia, Haynes 
and Waltham-Orient 
George S. Patterson, Reo and Premier 
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Paxon Motor Car Co., Jackson t 


Price Brothers Carriage Co., Baker electrics 
Bands & Lang Carriage Co., R. & L. electric 
vehicles 


Rees Motor Car Co., Royal. Tourist and a 
lumbus electric . 5 a 


Standard Automobile Co., Autocar 
and Peerless : i 

F. B. Stearns Co:, Stearns 

Studebaker Automobile Co., Studebaker 

T. C. Whitcomb Automobile Co., Rambler and 
National 

hai reg Blectric Vehicle Co., Williams. elec- 

cs : ‘ 

White Garage, White steamers 

Winton Motor Carriage Co., Wintons 

American Ball Bearing Co., Cleveland, balls 
and axles 

Auto Equipping Co., Cleveland, accessories 

— Stampings Co., Cleveland, steel stamp- 


Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, sheet metals 


8S. F. Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne 

4 and gasoline tanks ae 
ollister & Sayle, Cleveland 
other sundries a ee 


William Cramp & Sons, Philadel - 
nese bronze castings ae 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Chi 
and lubricants cago, graphites 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Cl 
Sothnies y , Cleveland, Exide 
W. C. Farrand, Rocky River batteries 
Ferro Machine and Foundry Co., Cleveland 
gasoline engines : 
Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, horns 
iy Tire Co., Cleveland, tire composi- 
on 
Hartford Suspension Co., 
procera 0., New York, shock 
Hoffecker Speed and Mile Register Co., Boston 
P agg ogy fs sy ; 
ulius ng Optical Co., Clevelan 
: org and instruments _— 
orain Machine and Forge Co., Lor. 
lubricators : ~~ 
Charles E. Miller, Cleveland, sundries 
ba 2. bewgy oe Shange ogee motor cycles 
ona rbon Co., Cleveland. 
a Orloff, London, furs ike aa 
- M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cl 
=—s o., Cleveland, aluminum 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., tires 
Perfection Spring Co., Cleveland, springs 
Puncture Proof Tire Co., Cleveland, tires 
“nen Umbrella Co., Norwalk, 0., tops and 
ashes 


Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, paints and 
varnishes ‘ 

Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, lubricating oils 

Standard Welding Co., Cleveland, electrically 
welded parts 

United States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
graphite 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., tuchometers, 
odometers, counters, etc. 

Warner Instrument Co., Beloit, Wis., Warner 
speedometers 
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LOCAL SHOW IMPORTANT 
ERETOFORE the local show has 
been looked upon as something 
representing the dealer exclu- 
sively; it did not savor of the 
manufacturing end of the motor 
ear industry except in a, very slight de- 
gree. The magnitude of the national 
shows and the demand for exhibit space 
therein has made a change in the condi- 
tions that have existed for several years. 
Now the ‘‘local’’ show is assuming a 
national aspect, for each one that is held is 
responsible for the introduction not only 
of new things in the accessory line but 
new things in the line of cars, as wittess 
the show at Detroit, which came to an end 
Saturday night after a week’s successful 
run. In this show there were exhibited 
many new motoring accessories and a 
number of new cars; what was true of 
Detroit was equally true of Buffalo and 
Cleveland and in all probability Boston 
will have a like tale to unfold. Such an 
outcome is quite natural since national 
shows have outbrown buildings available 
for show purposes and ‘‘local’’ shows bid 
fair to assume the aspect of their ‘‘na- 
tional’’ brothers more and more as the 
years pass and as long as prosperity keeps 
on top of the big waves. 


MOTOR AGE AND TRACK RACING 

EVERAL years ago a Massachu- 
setts paper published a story to 
the effect that a prominent citi- 
zen of the town in which the 
paper was issued had been found 
dead in a barn, and, the body being sus- 
pended by a rope, it was taken for granted 
the man had committed suicide and the 
story was so worded. The next day the 
man in question appeared before the editor 
of the paper and demanded an apology, his 
presence being sufficient to make the de- 
nial of his suicide complete. It was against 
the policy of this particular editor to make 
apologies, so he offered to compromise and 
promised to say in the next issue that the 
rope broke, but he would not apologize. 
Motor Age feels about this way in the 
matter of..track racing—it does not be- 
lieve racing on mile circular tracks ought 
to be encouraged, it believes it to be tame 
sport wherein the fields are small enough 
to be safe and when large enough to be 
interesting the sport is dangerous. At the 
time of the accident to Webb Jay at 
Buffalo Motor Age resolved to taboo track 
racing, after feeling the pulse of promi- 
nent motorists all over the country. In 
this it was assured the support of some of 
the other motoring publications. Motor 
Age has been the last to adhere to the 
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policy adopted, and while it feels it was 
then and is still in the right it recognizes 
the news value of race meet results, like- 
wise its duty to its readers and the con- 
testants, and so hereafter will give these 
events such consideration as they seem to 
warrant. Motor Age does not feel in- 
clined to rob its readers of any news they 
may wish and which may be supplied by 
other publications—therefore the change 
in policy, but not in opinion. Its belief 
in the matter of track racing stands where 
it did a year and a half ago, but it is not 
going to be left in the matter of giving 
its readers the news. A few more such 
accidents as befel Webb Jay may turn 
out more seriously and will be convincing 
proof that all Motor Age has said against 
track racing is right. 

ROUTE FOR THE GLIDDEN TOUR 
OTORISTS who have partici- 
pated in previous Glidden tours 
have seen the wilds of the New 
England states and the desola- 
we: tion spots of Canada—is it not 
time the tour extended through our own 
country’s most important and thickly-popu- 
lated territory? It is useless to talk of a 
route to the Jamestown exposition—tour- 
ing motorists do not care a fig for exposi- 
tions and, besides, the route to Jamestown 
offers about as undesirable roads and as 
poor a trading section as could be imag- 
ined. The time is ripe to start the tour in 
the greatest city in the union and have it 
end in the next most important one—start 
in New York and end in Chicago, taking in 
the most thickly populated section that 
could be selected in a thousand-mile 
stretch of American highway. There is 
already a strong sentiment in favor of a 
route from Chicago to New York; this 
appeals to all in many respects, but the 
success of the tour must be assured even 
before a route is definitely named. Either 
route would assure the success of the tour, 
but the student can easily figure that more 
entries from the west will be assured if 
the route is from New York to Chicago 
than eastern entries will be assured if the 
route is the other way. Besides, the route 
is through a territory already aroused to 
motor car favor, it has hotel accommoda- 
tions galore, it is through beautiful touring 
sections, the roads are reasonably good, 
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and nothing could do more to encourage 
the New York-Chicago roadway scheme 
than a tour over this road. Passing 
through such places as Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, 
and the Indiana towns would engender the 
support of newspapers and an immense 
population; it would reduce motorphobia, 
cause widespread interest in the motor car, 
boom trade and help along the national 
New York-Chicago roadway scheme as 
nothing else could. It is the one route 
that ought to be seriously considered for 
the 1907 tour. Chicago and the west can 
offer a good entry list either way the tour 
goes, but it is believed, at least in the 
west, that a larger eastern entry will be 
secured if the tour starts in New York 
than if it starts in Chicago. Chicago can 
entertain its visitors, it can show them 
much they have never seen and it can 
arrange some splendid side tours into Wis- 
consin if the contestants find they need 
something more in the touring line after 
they have traveled a thousand miles. Buf- 
falo, Toledo, Cleveland and Detroit, all hot 
beds of motoring and motor car manufac- 
turing, will welcome the tour whichever 
direction it is run and will do their share 
in furnishing entrants and in supplying 
entertainment for the contestants. 


LOW-PRICED CARS 
MERICA is the home of low- 
priced cars, from buggyabouts 
to the four-cylinder creations; 
thousands of them are being 
manufactured and tens of 
thousands are to be on the market a year 
hence. Notwithstanding the presence of 
this class of car the demand for the high- 
priced affair not only does not diminish but 
increases. Low-priced cars are the primers 
of motoring, but they serve more purposes 
than this—they are the cars for the masses 
and particularly for the farmers, who, in 
many sections of the country, are taking 
to motoring even more gracefully than are 
their cousins in the cities.. The motor car 
must naturally appeal to the resident of 
the country, just as did the bicycle—it is a 
method of conveyance so far ahead of the 
horse-drawn vehicle that its superiority is 
fast becoming recognized. A year or so 
ago the little runabout was looked upon as 
a toy—today the manufacturer of even the 
most powerful road creation recognizes the 
value of the little fellow as a@ primer of 
motoring and as a thing of utility for the 
ruralite. When the motor car is the gen- 
eral mode of conveyance throug*out the 
country the world will have come to recog- 
nize the little runabout as being responsible 
for the state of affairs then existing. 








HATEVER may be said of the slow- 
W ness of the English people, it must 
be admitted that two, at least, are by no 
means blessed with this characteristic. 
The Hon. C. 8. Rolls and 8. F. Edge, both 
prominent English manufacturers of motor 
cars and exponents of the six-cylinder 
motor, are publicity men head and shoulders 
above the ordinary Englishman and quite 
the equal of most Americans. There is a 
difference between the two men, however, 
in that Mr. Edge generally takes the pains 
to prove what he says, whereas Mr. Rolls 
makes statements without being able to 
back up his assertions. Mr. Rolls has but 
recently returned to his English home 
from a visit to America, where he re- 
ceived some little attention at the hands 
of people in the motor car trade. He was 
in attendance at the first New York show 
and possibly visited some of the New 
York suburbs. Notwithstanding his short 
visit and his confinement to the environ- 
ment of New York city, he claims himself 
more or less capable of judging of the 
condition of the American market and 
the design of all American-made cars, 
even if he didn’t see more than half of 
them at the first exhibition of the season. 
Mr. Rolls probably believes his own car 
is a little bit better than anything else 
on earth; that all English cars are next in 
line; that the continental makes follow 
the English, and that American cars bring 
up the tail end of the line. Those who 








Federal census bureau report shows that in 
1904 motor car products amounted to $26,645,- 
045 in value; Michigan leads with capital in- 
vested with $3,765,240; average capital per 
establishment invested, $169,878. 

Chicagoans start movement to have Glidden 
tour start from New York and finish in Chi- 
cago instead of running from a to Wash- 
ington as recommended by A. A. A. executive 
committee, 

Automobile Club of France chooses Dieppe 
course for grand prix; thirty-four entries are 
made by six different countries; Walter 
Christie lone American nomination. 

C. S. Rolls, upon his return to England, 
takes occasion to severely criticize American- 
built cars; he is answered by Yankee makers. 


Shows open at Buffalo, Cleveland and San 


Francisco; new makes of cars on exhibition at 
Bisontown and in Ohio metropolis. 

Motor boat show in New York opens; tend- 
ency is to follow true marine lines in engine 
construction. 

Thirty individual entries made for European 
gold trophy tour of Americans; sixteen cars 
pledged. 

Circuit chasers on flag-to-flag race have ex- 
citing trip from Miami to Wassau. 

. Daimler works on Long Island destroyed by 
re, 


may have read Mr. Rolls’ recent criticism 
must either be amused or feel a deep 
pity for the honorable English gen- 
tleman because of his lack of impartiality. 
It might be suggested, however, that Mr. 
Rolls will not have many years to wait be- 
fore he will find that his own people will 
be buyers of American-made cars just as 
English manufacturers are buyers of 
American-made machinery. In this con- 
nection it might be said that if Mr. Rolls 
or his agents accept the challenge of Mr. 
Thomas for a contest between the English 
maker’s car and that of the Buffalo crea- 
tion, Motor Age boldly makes the predic- 
tion that when the contest is over, par- 
ticularly if it is run over American roads, 
the English car will be made to look like 
the proverbial 30-cent piece. 
—o— . 
HERE is sufficient evidence already to 
warrant the belief that if the Glidden 
tour starts in New York and ends in Chi- 
cago the inhabitants along the route pass- 
ing through Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo and Detroit will not only be suffi- 
ciently interested to give the tourists 
splendid receptions, but will see that their 
path is strewn with roses the entire dis- 
tance. There is no more thickly popu- 
lated territory to be found on motor car 
highways than the route suggested, and 
there is no section of the country which 
will bring to the motor car industry bet- 
ter results through the advertising that 
will be received by such a tour. 
oe 
IGURES which have just been pre- 
pared by the federal census bureau 
show that the motor car industry in this 
country has grown to wonderful propor- 
tions, millions of dollars being invested 
and thousands of men being employed. The 
census figures do not represent the extent 
of the industry, either, for thousands of 
men.are employed in factories of all kinds 
that do general manufacturing and that 
have been called upon to help out the 
makers of cars. Taking into consideration 
the amount of this outside help, it will be 
found that the industry is really greater 
than the census bureau’s figures show. 
eo 
HERE is one place in, this country 
where there is no such thing as 
motorphobia, and that is San Francisco. 
During the San Francisco earthquake dis- 
aster, as is well remembered, the motor 
car played a most important part, not only 
in the rescue of people from the fire, but 
for weeks afterwards in relieving the dis- 
tressed by carrying provisions, physicians 
and nurses here and there. The good work 


which the motor car did in this hour of 
distress has warmed the hearts of the peo- 
ple there and today, above all other 
things, the motor car has the right of way. 
San Francisco is being rebuilt on a 
grander scale than even the optimistic 
had hoped for, and along with this great 
growth the motor car industry is keeping 
pace. Those who have just returned from 
that far-off country report that the only 
difficulty is the lack of sufficient cars to 
supply the demand that has been created. 
a 

OMEHOW or other the American 

makers do not seem to be as en- 
thusiastic over entering foreign contests 
as the foreigners are over entering 
America’s big event, the Vandervilt cup 
race. The grand prix, which will be run 
over the Dieppe circuit, has received 
thirty-four entries, the same number as 
last year, and of the six countries repre- 
sented this year America is one. America 
is to be represented by Walter Christie, 
the only man apparently sufficiently inter- 
ested in foreign contests to enter this big 
event. It may be possible that the Ameri- 
can makers who entered in the last Van- 
derbilt cup race can find sufficient interest 
in their home events to satisfy them, but 
it should be remembered that unless this 
country is to be more generously repre- 
sented in some of the big events abroad, 
we cannot hope to see the foreigners com- 
peting in our own classic events. 











oeiiiaaiet 3 23-26—Automobile Club of Italy, 
coupe des voiturettes. 

February 25-March 2—Show at Portland, 
Me., in Auditorium. 

March 2-9—Minneapolis Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, show in First regiment armory, 
Minneapolis; Walter Wilmot, manager. 

March 4-11—Show at Kansase City, Mo., in 
Convention hall. 

March 9-16—Fifth annual show of Boston 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, in Mechanics’ 
hall and Horticultural hall. Chester I, Camp- 
bell, 5 Park square, Boston, manager. 

March 13-16—Omaha’s second annual show. 

March 18-23—Show at Providence, R. I., in 
Infantry hall. 

March 20-27—Nice, automobile week. 

April 2-15—Monaco meeting. 

April 1-6—St. Louis Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, show at St. Louis in Jai Alai 
building. 

April 6-183—Montreal, Canada, second inter- 
national motor car and sportsman’s exhibition. 
R. M. Jaffray, manager, 309 West Notre Dame 
street. 

April 8-13—Pittsbur 
Association show at 
garden. 

April 18-20—Targa Florio, in Sicily. 

April 25-28—Touring competition, under 
auspices of the Automobile Club of Turin. 


Automobile Dealers’ 
ittsburg in Duquesne 
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MOTOR AGE 


DIEPPE COURSE FOR GRAND PRIX 


Automobile Club of France Selects Route by Sea—Thirty-four 
Entries Received for Big Race, One Being Sent In By 
Walter Christie, of New York City 


Paris, Feb. 14—Special cablegram—Af- 
ter considerable debate the sports com- 
mittee of the Automobile Club of France 
has decided on the Dieppe course for the 
grand prix instead of the Eure circuit. 
The offer of $20,000 for expenses made by 
Dieppe turned the tide in*its favor. The 
course selected is about 55 miles in length 
and is triangular, the angles being at 
Dieppe, Eu and Londinieres. From Eu 
to Dieppe the course runs in close proxim- 
ity to the sea, while from Dieppe to Lon- 
dinieres the road runs through Envermen. 





Paris, Feb. 6—Thirty-four entries had 
been officially registered when the lists to 
the grand prix closed. It still. is possible 
to enter by paying a double fee and it 
may be the Fiat and Itala people will 
come in this way, but neither of the cars 
is found in the list made public today. 
To the astonishment of the promoters of 
the race there is one American entry. It 
is not a Thomas or a Pope- 
Toledo, which had been expected, 
but a Christie, the front-drive 
racer entered by Walter Christie, 
of New York. England, too, is 
in with two Weigel cars, while 
Belgium nominates three Ger- 
mains, Italy has in a Dufaux- 
Marchand and an Aquila-Itali- 
ana. Germany has in three 
Mercedes, while the rest of the 
field is made up of ten makes 
of French cars—two Bayards, three Dar- 
racqs, three Motoblocs, a Corre, three 
Brasiers and a Porthos, three Panhards, 
three Renaults and three Lorraine-Dietrichs. 
The Falconnet-Perodeaud, Hutchinson and 
Boland people are entered in the tire and 
anti-skid part of the race. The official list 
of entries with drivers is as follows: 
France—Bayard I, A. Clément; Bayard II, 
P. Garcet; Bayard III, Gauderman; Dar- 
racq I, Wagner; Darracq IJ, Hanriot; Dar- 
racq III, Demogeot; Motobloc I, : 
Motobloc IT, ; Motobloe ITI, ; 
Corre I, D’Hespel; Panhard I, LeBlon; 
Panhard II, Heath; Panhard III, 4 
Renault I, Szisz; Renault Il, Edmond; 
Renault III, Richez; Lorraine-Dietrich I, 
Duray; Lorraine-Dietrich II, Rougier; Lor- 
raine-Dietrich III, Gabriel; Porthos I, 
Stricker; Brasier I, Bariller; Brasier II, 
Baras ; Brasier III, Bablot. Belgium— 
Germain I, Degrais; Germain II, Roche- 
Brault; Germain III, Perpere. England— 
Weigel I, Weigel; Weigel II, Lee Guin- 
ness, Italy~Dufaux-Marchand I, Dufaux; 
Aquila-Italiana I, United States 
—Christie I, Christie. Germany—Mer- 
cedes I, Jenatzy; Mercedes II, Salzer; Mer- 
cedes 11], Willy Poege. 

















Judging from the veteran character of 
the French champions, it would seem that 
France will have an easy matter this year 
to pull off the victory. The almost un- 
known Marchand and Aquila are the only 
Italian cars entered. England has two 
cars, both of the Weigel make. These 
may be considered as somewhat dangerous, 
although there are only two. The Belgian 
contingent is three Germain cars con- 
ducted by Roche-Brault, Jr., Perpere and 
Degrais. These are not well known in 
racing circles. Of the drivers there is 
little to add to last year’s collection. 


GRAND PRIX COURSE 


TURN AT DIEPPE 











CURVE at Eu 


ENTERING EU 


Brasier, Lorraine-Dietrich, Bayard-Clément, 
Darracq and Renault all retain the same 
men, who doubtless will give as good an 
account of themselves as in the past. Mont- 
sava will take the place of Teste, who was 
injured while driving a Panhard last year. 
Heath and LeBlon are driving the other 
two Panhards. The cars are as yet mostly 
on paper. However, the Brasier motors, 
it is stated, will develop 110 horsepower 
against 100 horsepower of last year’s cars, 
and will be chain-driven. 

There was a strange lack of enthusiasm 
this year over the grand prix. It 
seems that the old adage regarding com- 
ing events casting their shadows before is 
true regarding this race, for, although it 
will be raced this year with perhaps as 
glorious a success as in 1906, yet it may 





be the last year of the race under the pres- 


ent conditions. There is no blinking the 
fact. Other events are proving more in- 
teresting and attractive than witnessing 
the race between machines built especially 
for the event and the recent efforts of the 
French club in establishing touring car 
races is another proof of this. In all 
there are thirty-four cars engaged for the 
grand prix this year, of which eleven are 
foreign, giving a percentage of 33 per 
cent foreign cars. Last year there were 
thirty-four cars on the list with nine for- 
eign cars, and of the thirty-two starters 
the nine foreigners made a much greater 
showing than their percentage figure indi- 
cated. The Hotchkiss cars are among the 
absentees from the 1907 grand prix which, 
oddly enough, totals exactly the same 
number of cars as in 1906. Among the 
engagements received at the very last min- 
ute were the Aquila-Italiana, the Mercedes 
and also the Christie. The American is a 
most welcome addition to the lists. The 
fear that the grand prix would be con- 
fined to French cars is shown to be ground- 
less, since more foreign cars than ever 
before are now on the list. As regards 
tires, the Falconnet, Hutchinson and 
Boland makes are represented. The total 
entry fees are $34,000, and this will of 
course be devoted to the expenses 
of promoting the race. 

The ‘French club is not in 
very good odor with the motor 
world just at present. It set 
an example of obstinacy which 
it would be hard to beat in the 
matter of racing events for 1907. 
It was evident even at the last 
grand prix at the Sarthe circuit 
that the ancient rules and regu- 
lations would have to be modi- 
fied, especially as concerned the weight 
limit and the matter of revictualing. The 
club listened with half-opened ears to the 
cries of the majority of the constructors in 
this respect and had it not heen for the 
German Emperor’s cup we should have 
probably had an unchanged program for 
the 1907 grand prix. However, the en- 
thusiastic reception of the German affair 
and the almost immediate adoption of the 
same rules by the Italians for their Brescia 
circuit determined the French club upon a 
course of action.. 

Then came the announcement of the 
Sportive Commission cup, the principle of 
which was received with enthusiasm all 
over France as a step in the right direc- 
tion and a sign that the French club was 


‘beginning to realize it must be up and 


doing or its glory would depart forever. 
But when constructors began\to examine 
ways and means and to see whether they 
could enter the lists for the Emperor’s 
cup, the Sportive Commission cup and the 
grand prix, it was discovered that to split 
forces would lead to a considerable weak- 
ening of concentrative effort and conse- 
quent small chances of success, while the 
financial question involved in the three 




















events, all to be raced within a fortnight 
of each other, and in widely different lo- 
calities, was a serious matter, even to the 
biggest concerns. So the Emperor’s cup 
received good support in France, the grand 
prix just so so, and the Sportive Commis- 
sion cup is being left severely alone. 

Marquis de Dion, who always has been a 
well known advocate of touring events pure 
and simple as opposed to the racing fix- 
ture, leads a strong party which favors a 
tourist trophy race in France, to be known 
as the Press cup. The attempt may be lik- 
ened to the efforts of a drunken man 
snatching support at anything within or 
without reach, and the failure of the 
Sportive Commission cup has had a deal to 
do with the-latest cup proposal floated by 
the French club. The Press cup will be 
reserved for all touring cars with a mini- 
mum weight limit of say 2,800 pounds, 
and the Trouville week is selected as the 
date of the event, with a circuit in the 
neighborhood of Trouville. 

Of the circuit little may be said to its 
discredit. It will be good. The date falls 


in the hottest part of the summer and 


Trouville is the center of a very fashion- 
able gathering at that time of the classes 
who own cars. The Press cup will be or- 
ganized on the lines of the Tourist trophy 
of British fame and is intended 
as the last word of the French 
elub against the foreign events. 
It remains to be seen whether. 
the up-to-date ideas of the 
French club will get the mastery 
this year or whether the club 
will decide to remain on its dig- 
nity just a little while longer. 
Meanwhile everyone realizes that 
to do anything new in the pres- 
ent year people will have to 
look very lively, for motor events are not 
things to be organized in a day. 

The Dieppe circuit is not considered to 
be as fast by 3 miles as the Eure route, 
owing to certain parts of the road being 
hilly, and winding as well as narrow, but 
the circuit will be the same for all the 
competitors. The Eure circuit is very 
flat and presents few difficulties. The 
promoters of the race, however, are figur- 
ing on the financial end of the game and 
the $20,000 offered by the Dieppe people 
is not without its attractions. 





CHRISTIE’S NEW RACER 

New York, Feb. 18—Walter Christie, 
whose fame has been won by front driv- 
ing racing cars, is out with a declaration 
that he will drive in the grand prix race 
abroad with a new racer of his own de- 
sign. The car will embody Mr. Christie’s 
well-known principles of front driving 
direct and will have a four-cylinder engine 
of 100 horsepower. The car will weigh 
only 1,700 pounds and the inventor thinks 
it will show up well under the rule allow- 
ing 6.6 gallons of fuel to each 100 kilo- 
meters. Mr. Christie will go abroad with 
his car about June 1. 


MOTOR AGE 
NEW MOTOR CAR IDEA 


Indiana Bill Would Permit Con- 
struction of Passenger Road 
Having Concrete Rails 





Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 18—In the flood 
of bills before the Indiana legislature 
of interest to motorists is one of unusual 
interest in that it opens up a hitherto 
unknown field for the motor car. If the 
bill becomes a law it is possible that the 
new industry it creates will become one 
of the most important in the country. 

The bill, which is the conception of the 
Rev. Z, T. Sweeney, of Columbus, recog- 
nizes the motor car ‘concrete railroad and 
places it on an equal footing with steam 
and electric railroads in the matter of 
privileges. With the introduction of the 
bill it becomes known that the Rev. 


GRAND PRIX COURSE ENTERING DIEPPE 


ok 









CROSSING AT DOUVREND 


Roap LEAVING ERIEL 


Sweeney and several Indiana capitalists 
are planning to build a railroad having 
concrete rails, upon which motor cars will 
ke run for transportation purposes. 

It is understood that the plan is to 
build a test road of 10 miles from Sey- 
mour to Brownstown. The rails of con- 
erete are to be so arranged that it will 
be impossible for a motor car to jump the 
track. It is proposed to run huge cars 
with a seating capacity of from thirty to 
fifty passengers. Trailers will be hauled 
if necessary. The car used probably will 
be of the sight-seeing type, with improve- 
ments making it feasible for cold and in- 
clement weather. 

It is sought in the bill to gain the privi- 
leges accorded to steam and electric roads 
so a right of way can be obtained and sub- 
sidies granted. If the first venture proves 
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successful, such railroads will be built in 
all parts of Indiana. The promoters be- 
lieve that it can be built at about half 
the cost of electric roads, while the cost 
of operation will be slight. 


The usual number of motor bills has- 


been introduced this session, the distinc- 
tion over other years being that they have 
come later in the session and that the 
majority of them, good and bad, are 
doomed to an early death in the commit- 
tees. Some of them seek to limit speed 
and increase the penalties for violation. 
One such bill is that introduced by Repre- 
sentative Frump, of Clay county. In ad- 
dition to increasing the size of the regis- 
tration numbers from 4 to 8 inches, and 
providing that they shall be carried in 
front, the following change is made in 
the law enacted 2 years ago: 

‘‘Upon approaching a bridge, dam, 
sharp curve or steep descent, and also in 
traversing such bridge, dam, sharp curve 
or steep descent, a person operating a 
motor vehicle shall have it under control 
and operate it at a rate of speed not ex- 
ceeding 1 mile in 15 minutes—that is, 4 
miles an hour—and upon approaching a 
crossing of intersecting highways at a 
speed not greater than is reasonable and 
proper, having regard to the traffic then 
on such highway and the safety 
of the public.’’ 

Frump provides that the $50 
fine shall be changed to $50 to 
$500 for the first offense, $250 
to $800 for the second, $300 to 
$800 for the third, and provid- 
ing imprisonment also for the 
third offense of not more than 
30 days in the county jail. 

Representative Brown has a 
pet measure whereby ‘‘ whoever 
being a driver of a’motor car, carelessly or 
recklessly strikes or runs into any person, 
causing the death of such person, shall be 
held guilty of manslaughter,’’ and that 
drivers who negligently injure any person 
shall be imprisoned in the county jail not 
less than 10 days nor more than 6 months, 

There are two bills that are being fath- 
ered by the motorists themselves. One of 
these provides a severe penalty for throw- 
ing glass in highways and streets and the 
second provides for the placing of sign- 
toards at the crossroads intersection. 


GOLD CUP ENTRIES 
New York, Feb. 18—Thirty individual 
entries have been made and sixteen cars 
pledged already for the American invasion 
of Europe on a gold cup trophy tour. The 
project seems to be gaining favor steadily 
and Georges Dupuy, the originator of it, 
says there is every assurance of success. 
He says that there must be thirty cars 
entered to make the plan feasible, but he 
expects to have forty before the time of 
starting—about June 1. Like the Glidden 
tour, this European event will be open to 
those who want to go for pleasure only, 

as well as to the competitors. . 
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MOTOR AGE 
FACTS ABOUT MOTOR INDUSTRY 





Federal Census Bureau Finds That in Count of 1905 Products 
Were Valued at $26,645,064—Discusses Practicability of 
New Method of Transportation 





Washington, D. C., Feb. 18—The federal 
census bureau will shortly issue an elabo- 
rate monograph on motor cars, prepared 
by George E. Oller. Among other things 
it will state that in 5 years the manufac- 
ture of motor cars in the United States 
has grown from an industry so unimpor- 
tant that it was not reported separately at 
the census of 1900 to one with products 
valued at $26,645,064 at the census of 1905, 
which covered the calendar year 1904. 
This remarkable growth is not, like that 
of the bicycle, ‘based on a fad, and so 
liable to as sudden a decline. Unlike the 
bicycle, the motor car is not essentially a 
new vehicle, but merely a carriage or truck 
with a new means of propulsion, possessing 
many advantages over a vehicle drawn by 
horses. As a means of amusement its 
popularity may fluctuate or possibly de- 
cline a little, but its practical value has 
been so thoroughly demonstrated that its 
use will doubtless become more general 
each succeeding year, until it is displaced 
by some vehicle as much its superior as the 
motor car is the superior of the horse and 
wagon. 

Though not yet perfected, the motor car 
has become at least reliable. Models and 
parts are being standardized, thus render- 
ing it possible to replace broken or worn- 
out parts without delay. In the United 
States many express and transfer com- 
panies, department stores and fire depart- 
ments have abandoned the horse-drawn 
vehicle for the motor car. In New Mexico 
it has supplanted the stage coach between 
Roswell and Torrance, a distance of 101 
miles, It has worked a revolution in 
Nevada, where the means of local trans- 
portation have heretofore been confined to 
the mule. Liverymen acknowledge tle 
passing of the horse by operating motor 
ears in connection with their stables. In 
many of the larger cities the motor car 
has been introduced for public transporta- 
tion. Although it is as yet unsuited for 
general transportation in the field, yet the 
utility and advisability of the self-pro- 
pelled vehicle for military purposes have 
been amply demonstrated. In Germany 
armored motor cars are being constructed 
for use in the army. In the United States 
the use of motor cars will be limited only 


‘by their cost and the condition of the 


highways. The cost is gradually becoming 
less and the motor car itself is already a 
factor in the movement for good roads. 
Taking up the statistical part of the 
report it is shown that in 1904 there were 
121 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of motor cars, an increase of 112.3 
per cent over the number in 1900. The 
capital invested was $20,555,247, an in- 


crease of 256.3 per cent; number of wage- 
earners, 10,239, an increase of 356.9 per 
cent; wages paid, $6,178,950, an increase of 
367.9 per cent; miscellaneous expenses, 
$3,946,369, an increase of 1,303.8 per cent; 
cost of materials used, $11,658,138, an in- 
crease of 546.1 per cent; value of product, 
$26,645,064, an increase of 461.2 per cent. 
In addition to this amount $879,205 worth 
of motor cars were turned out by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of other products. The report will 
further state that the relatively small in- 
crease in the number of establishments is 
due to the fact that the majority reported 
in 1900 were engaged largely in experi- 
mental work, with little capital invested, 
and employing few workmen. Growth has 
been along the line of extending the capa- 
city of the old plants, or abandoning them 
for new and much larger ones, rather than 
in increasing the number of establishments, 

The manufacture of motor cars was car- 
ried on in thirteen states in 1900 and in 
seventeen in 1904. At the census of 1904 
Michigan, with twenty-two establishments, 
ranked first; New York stood second, with 
twenty-one, and Ohio third, with fourteen; 
Massachusetts, with eleven establishments; 
Illinois and Indiana, with eight each; Con- 
necticut, with seven; California, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin, with six each, and 
New Jersey, with five, followed in the 
order named. 

Michigan, from which state no estab- 
lishments were reported in 1900, held first 
rank in capital invested in 1904, the 
amount being $3,765,240. Connecticut, with 
$3,712,922, dropped from first place in 1900 
to second in 1904. Ohio, with an increase 
of $3,475,662, more than fifty-fold, ad- 
vanced from eighth rank to third; Massa- 
chusetts, with an increase of $1,148,345, 
from fifth to fourth, and Pennsylvania, 
with an increase of $1,155,863, nearly four- 
fold, from sixth to fifth. Wisconsin, with 
$1,240,000, and Indiana, with $1,140,509, 
both of which reported but one establish- 
ment in 1900, ranked sixth and seventh, re- 
spectively, in 1904. The average capital 
per establishment increased materially be- 
tween 1900 and 1904. For the entire coun- 
try the advance was from $101,208 in 1900 
to $169,878 in 1904, an increase of $68,670, 
or 67.9 per cent. The inconsiderable num- 
ber of women and children employed in the 
industry is noteworthy. This is due to the 
fact that the labor requires physical 
strength and a high degree of mechanical 
skill. In 1900 only four women were em- 
ployed in the entire United States. In 
1904 the number had increased to only 
eleven. Six children were employed in 
1900 and thirty-two in 1904. 





It is observed that the relation of the 
cost of materials to the value of product is 
practically constant, at least to the extent 
that the states occupy the same rank, 
whether arranged according to the cost of 
materials or according to value of product. 
In 1900 ‘‘all other products’’ included for 
the most part horse-drawn vehicles manu- 
factured in connection with motor cars, 
while at the census of 1904 the item rep- 
resented entirely gas engines, batteries, 
parts and finishings, manufactured in ex- 
cess of the number required for the motor 
cars turned out. Comparison is therefore 
impracticable. It is of interest, however, 
to note the gradual change in certain es- 
tablishments to meet the new conditions. 
The amount received for custom work and 
repairing increased from $73,824 in 1900 to 
$851,053 at the census of 1904, These 
amounts represent repair work almost ex- 
clusively, and show the extent to which the 
manufactories are called upon to do this 
class of work, which is largely on cars of 
their own make. This does not represent 
the full extent of the repairing, as much 
of this class of work is done at the local 
garage in which the machine is housed. 

The report shows that under the 1904 
census 21,092 cars were manufactured at a 
total value of $23,751,234. Of this 18,689 
were gasoline rigs valued at $19,566,941; 
1,425 electrics at $2,496,255 and 1,508 
steamers at $1,688,038. This does not in- 
elude 729 runabouts valued at $438,596, 
and 210 touring cars, valued at $204,934, 
manufactured as a minor product in estab- 
lishments principally engaged in other 
lines of manufacture. In addition 199 
motor cars, valued at $235,675, manufac- 
tured in carriage and wagon factories, are 
not included because the classes and power 
were not reported. The report says that in 
considering the increase of the industry, 
it must be borne in mind that the entire 
work of manufacturing was not performed 
at the motor car factory. Certain parts 
were manufactured in establishments mak- 
ing a specialty of the component parts of 
the motor car, such as bodies, wheels, 
motors, lamps and various articles of hard- 
ware. While some of the larger plants 
turn out all the parts, the smaller estab- 
lishments, and by far the greater number, 
do not, but purchase more or less material 
in fully or partially manufactured form. 
In fact there is a strong tendency in this 
direction, especially in the separate manu- 
facture of the body of the motor car, as 
distinguished from the chassis. In 1904 
there were fifty-seven establishments man- 
ufacturing bodies and parts, having a total 
capital of $2,528,613, and a product valued 
at $3,388,472. 

Another industry which enters largely 
into motor car construction is the manufac- 


ture of rubber and elastic goods. A lead- 
ing product of this industry is rubber tires, 
which form a very necessary element in 
motor car construction. The magnitude 
of the rubber and elastic goods industry 
in this country is clearly shown in the fol- 











lowing figures: Number of establishments 
in 1904, 224, with a capital of $46,297,537, 
while in 1900 the number was 261 and the 
capital $39,302,353. The value of the 
product rose from $52,621,830 in 1900 to 
$62,995,909 in 1904. A large part of this 
increase was caused not only by the enor- 
mous quantity of rubber used in the equip- 
ment of motor cars, but in the manufacture 
of various articles made necessary by their 
extensive use. 


CADILLAC IN LONG TEST 

Seattle, Wash., Fes. 6—While the mid- 
dle west was snowbound, the east experien- 
cing gales in zero weather, other sections 
snow slides or flood troubles, and this sec- 
tion shut off from the rest of the world 
excepting by wire communication, a 
world’s motor car record was being estab- 
lished. It must not be taken for granted, 
though, that there was nothing doing in 
the weather line here. At noon today F. 
G. Plummer, at the wheel of a one-cylinder 
Cadillac, completed a _ 1,000-mile non- 
engine stop ride in 71 hours 32 
minutes. This is the best non-engine 
stop record for a one or _ two-cylin- 
der car, the best previous 
being 600 miles. The entire distance was 
covered on the streets of Seattle. The 
start was made Sunday afternoon, shortly 
after a fall of several inches of snow. Be- 
fore the ride was a day old a thaw had set 
in with occasional showers. But through- 
out it all the Cadillac kept pounding 
along, and not for a second did the engine 
show signs of bucking. The engine was 
still pumping away when the car was 
brought to a stop and the seal broken. The 
ride was remarkably free from accidents, 
and the speed limit of the city was exceed- 
ed only during the last 50 miles. During 
the ride 54.5 gallons of gasoline were used. 


BOWS TO MOTOR CAR 

Chicago, Feb. 19—‘‘San Francisco has 
placed the motor car on a pedestal and 
idolizes it,’’? declares F. B. Hower, chair- 
man of the touring committee of the 
American Automobile Association, passing 
through Chicago on his way back from 
the Pacific coast. ‘‘The inhabitants of 
the desolated city realize the magnificent 
work done by the motor cars during the 
recent earthquake horror, and now there 
is nothing too good for the motorists. 


They have the right of way in the streets, . 


and I have ridden at 30 to 40 miles an 
hour through the town without a word 
being said to us. I believe one almost 
could run over half a dozen people with- 
out being arrested, so great is the grati- 
tude of the people out there. But San 
Francisco is going to be a great city—as 
great as New York, I believe. The earth- 
quake has roused the people and every lot 
has a gang of workmen on it rebuilding. 
The motor car row there is rapidly be- 
coming as large as the one here or in 
New York, and every branch and dealer 
has sold out at the present time. 


distance’ 


MOTOR AGE 
ROLLS OUT WITH ROAST 


English Maker Returns Home and 
Severely Criticizes Ameri- 
can-Built Cars 








London, Feb. 9—C. S. Rolls, who was 
recently a sojourner in the United States, 
has been lecturing on his American ex- 
periences to some of his fellow members 
of the Automobile Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the press. He gave a 
dinner this week as a sort of introductory 
function and then Jet himself go ‘‘for the 
benefit of the British industry’’—by the 
way, what a lot of self advertising work 
the British industry seems to be responsi- 
ble for. Rolls seems to have assimilated 
sufficient opinionative matter to enable 
him to pose as an authority on the Ameri- 
can motor market. He stated at the out- 
set that he found American motorists 
prejudiced against British cars and labor- 
ing under the impression that they were 
3 years behind continental European de- 
signs, and of course the appearance, de- 
tails and performance of the six-cylinder 
Rolls-Royce car that he took over with 
him naturally astonished America—so he 
says. His exhibit in New York was much 
inspected by American designers with 
pencil and sketch book. He admitted 
that. for the sake of avoiding trouble he 
had taken out a license under the Selden 
patent and seemed to think that in being 
admitted to membership in the Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufac- 
turers he was treated with considerable 
favor. He expressed the opinion that 
America undoubtedly led in small car 
manufacture, but that in high-class high- 
powered makes the foreign car led. This 
he ascribed to the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining from the steel trusts the 
proper grade of steel necessary, besides 
which the motor car manufacturers lack 
the personal experience of their rivals, 
who as a consequence are still selling quite 
freely in America despite the 45 per cent 
tariff wall. Mr. Rolls asserted that he 
had taken a contract for all the Rolls- 
Royce cars he could spare in 1907 and 
had agreed to deliver to his American 
agent fifty six-cylinder cars in 1908. He 
stated that the European manufacturers 
who had commenced building in America 
for the American market had not been 
very successful, but that it was quite 
obvious to adopt that policy if a good 
American trade was desired in a few 
years’ time. He declared that the six- 
cylinder car was not regarded seriously 
by American motorists because they did 
not understand its raison d’etre. Expe- 
rience of a special kind was vital to its 
proper design and that the American 
manufacturer had not acquired. Ameri- 
can body work on cars he considered poor 
and dear. He advised his fellow manu- 
facturers that they would require to pro- 
vide more clearance their chassis for the 
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American market, also that the wheel 
gauge should be about 56% inches instead 
of the usual 51 inches. He put down the 
limit of wheel base length as 120 inches, 
and insisted upon great attention being 
devoted to the springing. 

New York, Feb. 16—To say that Rolls’ 
criticism stirred up a tempest in a teapot 
is putting it mildly. The publication of 
the Englishman’s remarks was followed 
by a challenge from E. R. Thomas to pit 
a Thomas Flyer against a Rolls-Royce in 
a race from New York to Chicago, while 
L. H. Perlman offered to race the Welch 
against the Rolls-Royce. Speaking for the 
A. L. A. M. Mareus I, Brock said in part: 
‘*For every stated fact there must be a 
reason. First, there are in America today 
just as many engineers of ability, of expe- 
rience and of progressiveness as can be 
found elsewhere. These men since the 
introduction of the motor car have been 
pre-eminent in their class, working indus- 
triously for a better car, both in point of 
design and construction. The character- 
istic American tendency is to buy quick- 
ly, which, to the manufacturer, is a great 
temptation to build a hastily constructed 
product and market it under the same 
conditions. This state of affairs is, how- 
ever, a thing of the past.’’ 

The independents’ side of the case was 
taken care of J. D. Maxwell, who said 
in part: ‘‘Many cars built abroad are 
good only for the roads over there, while 
American cars are built for roads any- 
where in the world. I am glad to see 
that Mr. Rolls admits ovr superiority in 
the science of standardization as applied 
to manufacturing. His objection to our 
use of automatic machinery which is able 
to turn out a thousand parts, each cor- 
rect to the thousandth part of inch, is 


peculiar, in view of the fact that there © 


is no big factory abroad which does not 
employ dozens of such machines, all made 
in this country. It is true that our work- 
men are better paid, but this doesn’t in- 
erease the cost of the car, owing to our 
methods of manufacturing. His talk that 
we are lacking in handwork on cars re- 
dounds to our credit, for when parts are 
turned out by machinery duplicate parts 
are easily obtained and are sure to fit, 
while handmade parts have to go through 
a lot of filing and fitting.’’ 


DAIMLER PLANT BURNS 


New York, Feb. 18—The works of the 
Daimler Mfg. Co., maker of the American 
Mercedes in Steinway avenue, Long Island 
City, were destroyed by fire February 14. 
The loss is estimated by the police at 
$400,000. - Manager Richardson, of the 
Daimler company, says the police estimate 
of the loss is too low. He is sure it will 
be more than $400,000, but below $500,000. 
About forty cars, he said, were destroyed. 
The Daimler people employed about 325 
hands in the factory.s In addition to the 
loss of the buildings and stock, they also 
lost many valuable plans and drawings. 
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FRISCO’S SHOW NOW ON 


Huge Coliseum Is Crowded First 
Night — Over 200 American- 
Made Cars on Exhibition 


San Francisco, Feb. 18—Special tele- 
gram—tThe first big show held under the 
auspices of the Automobile Club of Cali- 
fornia by the Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation opened tonight at the Coliseum 
skating rink on Baker street between Oak 
and Fel! and facing the panhandle of 
Golden Gate park. Over 200 cars of the 
best foreign and American make are on 
exhibition by the local. representatives. 
These cars range from the single cylinder 
10-horsepower runabout to the 75-horse- 
power six-cylinder touring cars. It has 
only been trough the strenuous efforts of 
the members of the show committee of the 
dealers’ association that the local agents 
have been able to get their cars here in 





’ time for the show. Having only 4 weeks 


in which to complete its plans after the 
organization of the Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, the show committee not only 
matured the scheme for decorating the im- 
mense building, which is the largest, with 
the exception of Madison Square garden, 
in the United States. It also attended to 
all the advertising pertaining to the hold- 
ing of the show, together with securing an 
early delivery of cars from the eastern 
factories in order to accommodate the 
local men and make it possible for them 
to show their 1907 models. This was done 
by having a special train start from Chi- 
eago on February 2 loaded with machines. 

The big building in which the show is 
held has been artistically decorated in a 
color scheme of light blue, with stars in 
the ceiling and greens and flowers from 
Golden Gate park on the walls and pillars. 
The polished floor of the rink has been 
covered with green canvas, making a 
background for the cars which is rich and 
artistic. It is estimated that $20,000 has 
been expended in decorating this building. 

Besides the large number of cars ex- 
hibited a feature of the show is the differ- 
ent lines of motor cycles shown. Several 
of the best known machines in the country 
are in the booths of accessory supply 
houses. These machines, together with the 
other lines outside of motor cars which 
form part of the exhibition, only add to 
the general interest of the affair to people 
who are not altogether interested in mo- 
tors and motoring. 

The opening night of the show was inau- 
gurated by a big parade which was formed 
at Van Ness avenue and Market street, 
several hundred cars taking part. Promi- 
nent members of the Automobile Club of 
California, together with the officers of the 
Automobile Dealers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, headed the parade and led the-hun- 
dreds of cars out Van Ness to Washing- 
ton, back on Van Ness avenue to Sutter, 
out Sutter to Devisadero, and then to the 


MOTOR AGE 


Coliseum. Society turned out in force, 
thousands coming in their motor cars from 


San Francisco and surrounding cities.. 


Limousines and landaulets played an im- 
portant part in the carrying of fashion to 
the blue ribbon event of the motor season. 

One thing that has appealed to the peo- 
ple to support the show, especially on the 
short notice, is the fact that the profits, if 
there are any, are to be devoted to the 
proposed and long delayed boulevard be- 
tween San Francisco and San Mateo. 

Among the exhibitors who have space 
in the show, together with the cars they 
represent, are the following: 


Standard Motor Car Co., Acme, Babcock, Ford, 
Soules 


I. Freeman, Aerocar 

City Hall Auto Co., American Mors, Auburn 

Howard Automobile Co. ., Apperson Buick 

Pitman-Nelson Co., Atlas, Simplicity 

Don McCord, American Mercedes 

Golden Gate garage, Austin, Crawford, Harri- 
son, Premier 

Middleton Motor Car Co., Autocar 

Cuyler Lee, Cadillac 

Carter Car Co., Carter car 

J. W. Leavitt & Co., Cleveland, Reo, Stoddard- 
Dayton, Wayne 

D’Arcy Scott Co., Compound, Dragon 

Active Auto Co., Commerce truck, Mora 

West Coast Motor Car Co., Darracg 

Ulrich & Davidson, Deere 

R. R. Bray, Elmore 

Hayes & Dam, Frayer-Miller, Rainier 

Boyer Motor Car Co., Franklin 

Haines Automobile Co., Haines 

National Motor Car Co., Jackson, National, 
Queen 

Mauvais Motor Car Co., Heine Velox 

Mobile Carriage Co., Knox 

Lambert Automobile Co., Lambert 

Lozier Auto Co., Lozier 

Matheson Co. of California, Matheson 

Linz-Sanborn Auto Co., Maxwell 

Osen & Hunter, Mitchell 

Varney Auto Co., Moon 

Northern Automobile Co., Northern 

Pioneer Auto Co., Oldsmobile 

Pacific Motor Car Co., Packard 

Auto Livery Co., Peerless 

Mobile Carriage Co., Pierce, Pope-Toledo 

Hovey-Boushey Co., Pope- -Hartford, Pope-Tri- 
bune, Pope- averley 

Thomas B. Jeffery & %bo., Rambler 
J. Neumann, Rapid 

Boyer Motor Car Co., Royal 

Linz-Sanborn Co., St. Louis 

Huber Auto Co., "Smith 

Automobile Co., "Stearns 

Pacific Motor Car Co., Steyens 

Duryea, Woods electric 

Studebaker Bros. Co., Studebaker 

Victory Motor Car Co., oe 

Pioneer Auto Co., Tho 

Auto Co. of California, "Tourist 

Pioneer Auto Co., Winton 

White garage, White 


BUYS MILES’ DECORATIONS 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 18.—The Min- 
neapolis show is growing beyond the fond- 
est dreams of its promotors. The purchase 
of practically all of the decorations from 
the Chicago show, including the 20-foot oil 
paintings and a great part of the specially 
designed stucco work and other interior 
decoration, is the most important an- 
nouncement of the week in connection 
with the show. The big new armory on 
Kenwood parkway will be fitted up much 
after the plan of the Coliseum. The ceil- 
ing is to be hung in purple and gold, and 
the expense of fitting up the big drill hall 
will mount up close to $2,000. The Chi- 
cago decorations are now on the way to 
Minneapolis, and will be installed within 
a week or 10 days. The dates for the 
Northwestern show have been definitely 
fixed for March 2 to 9, the show opening 
Saturday afternoon. Spaces in the acces- 
sory gallery all have been sold. 





HAS STYLE OF ITS OWN 


Motor Boat Engine as Seen in the 
New York Show Follows 
Along Marine Lines 








New York, Feb. 18—Madison Square 
garden is for the first time wholly in the 
hands of the motor boat and motor boat 
men; there are no big counter attractions 
under the same roof, and the central lake 
that has been such a conspicuous feature 
of past sportsman’s shows of which the 
motor boats have formed a part, has been 
omitted this year to give more room to 
the exhibits which now occupy the entire 
main floor and balcony. Naturally the 
exhibits of motors at the show which 
opened tonight are peculiarly interesting, 
for the energetic little gasoline motor is 
really the factor that has made this great 
exhibition possible. Ranging in horsepower 
from 1 to 300 and in price from $25 to 
something with six figures in it, marine 
gasoline motors are seen in all varieties, 
and there is a diversity—a spice of the un- 
expected cropping up here and there—that 
lends much to the attractiveness of the 
show to the average visitor. 

On the opening day the motor boat show 
was in an extremely backward condition 
—in fact, it had not reached the point 
where it could really be called a show. 
Nevertheless it was possible, by a dint of 
persistent peering into packing cases and 
under tarpaulins, to get a very good idea 
of the general trend, and get some general 
impressions. For instance, there are very 
few motors, comparatively speaking, that 
strongly suggest the motor car engine out 
of place. 

Development during the past year has 
been along true marine lines—with many 
improvements and refinements suggested 
by the motor car engine, it is true, but 
worked out ‘‘ship-shape and Bristol fash- 
ion,’’ as they should be to go to sea. 
There is a growing tendency also to re- 
vert to marine steam engineering practice 
in the construction of four-cycle engines 
in the larger sizes, supporting the cylin- 
ders on steel columns or else on light 
A-frames and, in some cases, adding a 
light sheet metal casing to stop flying oil. 
Throughout the show there is evidenced a 
real desire on the part of engine builders 
to improve details, and many of the crude 
constructional methods and rough-and- 
ready devices that were accepted as a mat- 
ter of course a year or so ago have com- 
pletely disappeared, even in low-priced 
little motors. And this brings up the mat- 
ter of inexpensive engines, of which there 
are many shown. The man of small means 
is much better provided for afloat than 
ashore, when motors are in question. 
Thanks to American’ manufacturing 
methods, builders have found it possible 
to turn out motors at prices that seem 
ridiculously low, and yet an inspection of 
some of these machines indicates that 




















they are well built and practical. There 
is a noticeable tendency to turn out 
motors calculated to do the work of 
the fisherman, the traveler or anyone 
whose boat is his means of making a live- 
dihood. Simplicity, strength and reliabil- 
ity are, of course, rated far higher than 
mere lightness, and the cost of building a 
motor in which lightness is not essential is 
naturally lower than that of turning out a 
high-speed, light-weight engine of the 
motor car type. The exhibits generally 
give an impression of strength and solidity 
that is refreshing, and it is very evident 
that the manufacturers are awakening to 
the fact that the future of the industry 
ilies not in the hands of the yachtsman who 
goes afloat for pleasure, but of the owner 


of the working boat, who goes to sea be- © 


eause he must and who, buying a motor 
for the same reason, cares nothing for 
fine outside finish or for lightness, but 
must have a motor that he can rely upon 
and that will not overtax him to purchase. 
‘The Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., for in- 
stance, shows a fine-looking line of what 
might be called business motors—simple, 
strong and devoid of fancy work, with no 
attempt at lightness beyond a reasonable 
limit. And except in a few cases where 
motors are designed for high-speed boats, 
there is no great straining after excessive 
lightness. 

On the whole, the impression conveyed 
by the motor boat show is that the rage 
for developing the racing engine is over, 
and that the man who is looking for a 
motor that will keep on turning the pro- 
peller all day, and day after day, and start 
easily whenever called upon to do so, is in 
a fair way to get what he desires. 


MILLIONS FOR GOOD ROADS 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 16—Good roads 
bills have ben few and far between dur- 
ing the concluding session of the fifty- 
ninth congress, and it has remained for 
John Sharp Williams, the minority leader 
in the house of representatives, to come to 
the front with a very interesting good 
roads bill. He aims to have the surplus in 
the United States treasury distributed 
among the several states and territories 
for the sole purpose of improving the 
roads therein. As planned by Williams 
this distribution, not exceeding $25,- 
000,000 annually during the continuance 
of the proposed law, is to be on a per 
capita basis, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the states and territories may 
provide. In the event that any state or 
territory diverts the funds so given it for 
any purpose other than the improvement 
of the postal roads, they will not be al- 
lowed to participate in any further dis- 
tribution of the said funds until they shall 
show to the satisfaction of the secretary 
of the treasury that a like amount so 
diverted has been expended from the 
treasury of the offending state or territory 
in a judicious manner upon the postal 
roads of said state or territory. 


MOTOR AGE 
IN CRUISE TO NASSAU 
Southern Circuit Chasers Have 


Exciting Trip from Miami to 
the Bahama Islands 








Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, Feb, 15—The 
southern circuit-chasers on the flag-tu-flag 
motor boat race from Florida to the 
Bahamas sailed exultanttly into the port 
of Nassau at 18 minutes past noon today 
on the auxiliary yawl Muriel after a 3% 
days’ voyage from Miami, Fla., replete 
enough with strange tales of the sea as to 
be more worthy of the pen of a Clark 
Russel than the humble pencil of a mere 
plain every-day motor car and boat re- 
porter. The Muriel carried a coterie of 
pen-pushers and camera-snappers. Heading 
the voyageurs was W. J. Morgan. With 
him were F. Ed Spooner, Nathan Lazar- 
nick, of the Motor Age photographic staff, 
and J. C. Wetmore, New York correspon- 
dent. Then there were along also Mr. and 
Mrs. B. C. Bell, of New York, as co-char- 
terers, and Commodore J. H. Allen, of 
the Halifax Yacht Club, Daytona, and the 
crew: William Albery, captain; John 
Sawyer, owner and mate; Asa Albery, 
sailor, and William Peter, of African de- 
scent, a sponger of former days and a 
flapjack chef par excellence. The Muriel 
is a 55-foot yawl rigged auxiliary with a 
motor of which the least said the kindest 
spoken; for the engine became clogged 
with salt water in the first league of the 
voyage and left the propulsion of the 
craft to a mainsail, two jibs and a jigger. 

It had been arranged that the race should 
be started on Tuesday morning at 7 0’clock 
by a gun from the United States gunboat 
Scorpion, which was anchored at Fowey 
Rick light outside the harbor of Miami. 
The other competitors were to be the Klon- 
dike, chartered by Henry W. Merrill, of 
the Rogue Palm, in the auxiliary class, 
and Commodore Roomis’ Roamer and Cap- 
tain F. T. Budge’s Dorothy in the motor 
boat class. The Muriel was delayed a half 
houh in leaving the Miami dock owing to 
the late arrival of the bread basket. By 
this time all the other three boats had long 
since gone down the bay to the starting 
point. The Muriel did not reach the light- 
house until 7:35 and assuming that the 
others had departed at the time appointed 
started out at once in pursuit instead of 
making a long run over to where the chas- 
ers saw the gun boat Scorpion. 

The cireuit-chasers were soon out of 
sight of land and booming along swiftly 
with the wind on the port beam. The 
pilot calculated they were making at least 
10 knots an hour and at that rate would 
make Gun Key by noon. It seemed to a 
landsman that the waves ran pretty high. 
It afterward turned out that the other com- 
petitors had weakened on making the race 
under such conditions and the only fellow 
in the voyage was the Miami board of 
trade committee boat Mindinao, which had 
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started a half hour. ahead of all, with Pres- 
ident Trout, Mrs. Trout and their little 
daughter aboard. Soon it became apparent 
the Muriel was lost. Near Castle Rock the 
Muriel nearly ran aground. 

At 5 o’clock Thursday morning the sun 
rose from the ocean. Then came the hunt 
for the Northwest passage, during which 
hunt the Murielites encountered a whale 
which they tried to kill. Not being prop- 
erly equipped for whale-hunting the at- 
tempt was a failure and the whale got 
away. 

The chasers then took up again the 
hunt for the Northwest passage. It was 
hard going, as they had to beat against 
the wind all day. They missed the pass- 
age at that; for far away they saw the 
official stake boat with its two red flags. 
By sheer good luck they crossed the 
shallows without stranding or striking a 
reef and put up for the night under the 
lee of Thompson’s key, where they ate 
flapjacks galore and slept the sound sleep 
of brave whale fishermen. 

At daylight today they again set sail. 
This time they had a fair wind and a glo- 
rious voyage beneath sunny skies to the 
island of New Providence. They found 
the Mindinao in port. It had arrived 


_ here at 1 o’clock yesterday afternoon. 


WINTER TESTS OF CARS 


Toledo, O., Feb. 19—The roads between 
Chicago and Toledo are in poor condition 
right now, but despite this two cars have 
made the trip in good time—the Stoddard- 
Dayton six-cylinder which went on to 
Norwalk and the Craig-Toledo runabout. 
The Stoddard-Dayton left Chicago at 3:40 
p. m. last Friday, with W. W. Macdonald 
at the wheel and A. Rohde, F, E. Ed- 
wards, H. J. Edwards, H. Anderson and 
R. Dunlop as passengers. When the car 
was not traveling in ruts from 5 to 7 
inches deep it was running through water 
and gumbo mud. Still, it went along at 
18 miles an hour on second speed, reach- 
ing South Bend Friday night, Toledo Sun- 
day at midnight and continuing on to 
Norwalk, which was reached at 4:30 p. m. 
Monday, the trip being some 380 miles. 
From Chicago to Toledo, in the dead of 
winter, in 12 hours and 40 minutes actual 
running time was the achievement of the 
Craig-Toledo. The car which run is the 
company’s new four-cylinder runabout, 
which carried three people—Charles F. 
U. Kelly, Erie, Pa.; Will K. Terry, To- 
ledo, O., and Roy Carter. Leaving Chi- 
cago Sunday afternoon at 1 o’clock, the 
party reached South Bend the same night, 
making the 104 miles in fast time. The 
Indiana town was left behind Monday 
morning and almost immediately snow- 
storms were encountered, but despite the 
conditions the car rolled into Toledo Mon- 
day night at 7:20 o’clock, having made 
the 121 miles through roads in which at 
in the thick gumbo, mud. This proved no 
handicap to the Craig-Toledo, 
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Patching Inner Tubes 

The best cement for repairing inner 
tubes is undoubtedly to be found in one 
of the ‘‘cold vuleanizing’’ or ‘‘acid 
eure’’ solutions now purchasable for this 
purpose. lf used according to directions 
it will make a very durable patch. Ordi- 
narily it is applicable only to patches small 
enough to allow of the whole surface being 
quickly covered with the ‘‘acid cure’’ and 
the patch immediately applied. Whether 
these or the ordinary rubber solution are 
used, the rubber solution itself should be 
allowed to dry 15 minutes at least after 
each coat before applying, and the tubes 
and patch should be squeezed between 
wood blocks in a vise for 15 minutes or 
longer. The ideal way of applying the 
patch is to stretch the tube a trifle first 
so that the edges of the patch will not 
tend to pull away when the tube is inflated 
in the shoe. This, however, cannot be 
done without special appliances for the 
purposes. If a repair is made on the road, 
the patch may be caused to adhere by 
moderately smart blows of a hammer. The 
face of the hammer must be smooth and 
the edges rounded, and the tube must be 
laid on a smooth surface. 

Proper Valve Lift and Sizes 

In many old engines the valves are too 
small and will not give the proper turn- 
ing movement at the engine except at low 
speeds. It is not always wise to under- 
take to increase the power of an engine by 
enlarging or retiming the valves without 
reference to other details-of construction, 
such as the size of the bearing surfaces, 
the strength of the crankcase and cylin- 
ders, the adequacy of the lubricating sys- 
tem to high speeds, and the weight and 
inertia of the reciprocating parts. This 
last named consideration may in fact make 
it wholly undesirable to attempt speeds 
above that for which the engine was de- 
signed, as the inertia of the moving parts 
increases as the square of the speed, and 
if the piston and rod be not designed with 
a careful view to lightness the vibration 
of the engine at high speeds may be abso- 
iutely destructive. 

In case it is decided to attempt to in- 
crease the speed of the engine, the first 
consideration is the valves. It is usual to 
ignore to some extent the actual opening 
made by lifting the valve, and to consider 
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PROPER VALVE LIFT—FIGURE 1 








simply the circular opening, whose diam- 
eter is the inside diameter d, figure 1, of 
the valve seat. In other words, the actual 
opening of the valve is considered to be 
proportional to the area of this circle, and 
this circle is treated as though it were the 
valve opening. 

Ignoring for the moment the actual 
opening and confining our attention to this 
circle, a good rule is that the average 
velocity of the gases through the opening 
represented by this circle should not ex- 
As the same 
gases move through this opening that are 
moved by the piston, it follows that the 
ratio of the average velocity of the gases 
through the valve at the average piston 
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PROPER VALVE LIFT—FiGcurp 2 




















speed will be inversely as the ratio of the 
area of this circle to the area of the piston 
head. In other words, if A is the piston 
head area, a the valve area, V the mean 
piston speed, and vy the mean velocity of 


the gases through the valve, 74 
vs 
Putting v= 5500, we have a= AV_ 
5500 


A simple formula is 
a=D [_V > whence DYV 


5500 74.2 


For example if V = 900 feet per minute, 
/V = 30, and if D =4}, d = A5,= 1} inches, 
approximately. 

If the proportions of the valve are un- 
usual, as for example if the valve diameter 
is very large and the lift small, it becomes 
necessary to consider the arrangement of 
the actual opening. It is generally known 
that the opening of a flat seated valve, 
figure 1, equals the area of the circle of 
diameter d when h=4. 

As a matter of fact, in most engines 
with mechanically opened valves the lift 
is a trifle less than this, or about three- 


quarters as much. If the valve has a con- 
ical seat, figure 2, the opening is less than 
with the flat seat, as the dimension s drawn 
at right angles to the line of the valve 
seat must be used instead of h. If the 


valve angle is taken as angle a in figure 3, 
the distance s is BC and h is AB and 
BC = AB cos. a. If ais 45°, B C=.71 AB. 
lf a is 30°—a case seldom or never met 
with—B C would be .87 AB. In many of 
these cases the actual opening of the valve 
is the valve circumference times h or 8s, or 
approximately 3.14 dh in figure 1 or 3.14 
ds in figure 2; and this should not be 
more than 20 or 25 per cent less than the 
area of the circle d. In enlarging the 
valves it is necessary to make sure that 
there is sufficient clearance m, figure 1, 
between the valve and the walls of the 
valve chamber. Unless this clearance is 
14 inch to 3-16 inch all around it will do 
little good to enlarge the valve, as only 
the inner half of the valve opening can be 
effective in admitting a sufficiently large 
charge of gas. 
Repairing Cracked Cylinders 

A cracked cylinder is generally beyond 
repair, but this is not always true as re- 
gards the waterjacket, which may be re- 
paired in several ways. The best method, 
when it can be employed, is to have the 
crack brazed, but this can only be done by 
a concern making a specialty of brazing 
east iron, as cast iron resists brazing by 
ordinary methods. Perhaps the second 
best way is to close the leak by the use 
of a solution of copper sulphate. A nearly 
saturated solution of this material is made, 
and the waterjacket filled with it so that 
it runs out from the leak. The cylinder 
may be placed so that the leakage is not 
excessively rapid, and an earthen jar or 
something similar may be arranged to 
receive the drippings. An electrolytic ac- 
tion takes place between the copper solu- 
tion and the iron, by which copper is de- 
posited in place of the iron, which is trans- 
formed into sulphate of iron. The deposit 
of copper will gradually close the leak. The 
third method is the familiar one of rusting 
with sal ammoniac solution introduced in 
the same manner as the copper sulphate 
solution. If the crack is sufficiently open 
to permit, iron filings may be packed into 
it, and the rust of these by the sal ammo- 
niac will fill the crack. 
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HORSEPOWER RATINGS 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Editor Motor 
Age—In Shop Kinks in your issue of Janu- 
ary 24 there was a horsepower formula by 
which a 22-horsepower Buick engine would 
develop 14.17 horsepower at 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute and a 16-horsepower Reo 
engine would develop 18.11 horsepower. 
Will you kindly tell me through the col- 
umns of the Readers’ Clearing House 
how the Buick gets the other 7.83 horse- 
power to make up the 22 horsepower 
claimed?—Donald 8, Clute. 

There is no law compelling the manu- 
facturer of a gas engine to rate his engine 
in accordance with what it will do. Many 
manufacturers consider it policy to under- 
rate their engines rather than otherwise. 
The assumption that both of the engines 
named are designed to run at 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute appears to be arbitrary 
in the absence of data to establish it. The 
stroke of the Reo engine is longer than 
that of the Buick, and it may be supposed 
that it is intended to run at a lower speed. 
The mean effective pressure actually devel- 
oped in the engine is a factor which can- 
not be neglected, and the makers of the 
Buick engine claim especially good results 
from the care with which their pistons and 
rings are fitted, and from the timing of the 
valves and the arrangement of the piping. 


There are, however, very few if any satis-: 


factorily authenticated cases of gasoline 
motors developing a mean effective press- 
ure—after allowing for internal friction— 
of over 80 pounds per square inch, and 
the majority of them run fully 10 per cent 
over this figure. 


AIR AND WATER COOLING 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly publish in the columns of the Read- 
ers’ Clearing House what is in your esti- 
mation the best method of cooling—air or 
water—and the reasons, advantages and 
disadvantages of each system. Do you 
think six-cylinder motors will last and 
wear longer than four-cylinder motors of 
the same power? Please give reasons.—J. 
A. Wechter. 

Motor Age does not express opinions on 
the merits of rival systems in design or 
construction. The advantage claimed for 
air-cooled motors is simply that they dis- 
pense with the circulating system, includ- 
ing the pump, radiator, piping, etc., also 
with the liability of these parts to damage 
and the risks of freezing. Of course, if 
the air draft is induced by a fan, as in 
ssome types of air-cooled motors, the sim- 
plicity is partially sacrificed, but positive- 
ness in cooling under all conditions is 
claimed to more than offset this disadvan- 
tage. The advocates of water cooling 
point out that a higher compression may 
be used in a water-cooled motor without 
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danger of overheating and pre-ignition, 
and that consequently the efficiency of the 
motor will be higher. Again, they claim 
that the motor is not so liable to overheat 
under adverse conditions of roads and 
grades, and that therefore less oil may be 
used and the valves do not require regrind- 
ing so often. There is so great a differ- 
ence in the extent to which these claims 
are applicable to different machines that 
no general statement can be made. The 
question regarding six cylinders is a little 
indefinite. A six-cylinder engine of the 
same bore as a four-cylinder engine will 
presumably be simply the four-cylinder 
engine with two additional cylinders, and 
if it is to develop the same power it will 
obviously run about one-third slower and 
will last at least that much longer. As for 
four and six-cylinder engines of the same 
horsepower, the advocates of four cy)in- 
ders claim greater mechanical simplicity 
and less expense when it comes to refitting 
and renewing worn parts, and the advo- 
eates of six cylinders claim greater 
smoothness of running, less vibration, and 
consequently less tendency to the sort of 
deterioration caused thereby; also greater 
ability to stay in high gear when running 
slowly, and consequently a lower average 
speed for the engine, 


ON GRAFTING DRIVERS 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
—We are informed that graft has crept 
into the game to such an extent that a 
united effort on the part of the motorists 
is necessary in some cities to put down this 
evil. One big club has been compelled to 
take up the matter of grafting by drivers 
who demand a commission from the dealer 
for all extras and supplies which they 
order for their employers and to fight this 
evil as a club. As usual the driver is 
blamed for these conditions, and while as 
a matter of fact they are to a degree to 
blame this system of graft, which has be- 


come such a curse to many of the eastern 


and some of the western cities, should be 
placed right where it belongs—up to the 
dealers themselves. They are accountable 
for these evils and not the drivers alone. 
It did not require much foresight on*the 
part of any dealer to see right at the start 
that the custom of paying commissions to 
drivers would ultimately result in a system 
of graft which would in time not only 
work a hardship to the average owner, but 
which would act as a boomerang to the 
dealer who resorts to such methods in 
order to secure business. Now the club 
has put a boycott on commission-paying 
dealers, and rightly, too. A bribe-giver is 
as bad as a bribe-taker, and in this case 
worse, because a dealer is supposed to have 
business sense enough and the interests 
of his customers at stake to a sufficient 





degree to protect them from. evils 
of this sort. I deem it the dealer’s 
duty to see that his customer’s car is not 
run without his knowledge, to protect him 
against the commission grafter, and above 
all things to refrain from entering into a 
compact with a driver to rob his employer 
through the commission system. The 
dealer who has paid commissions to drivers 
has made a great mistake in his desire to 
secure business at any price. Now those 
who have made this mistake should take 
their medicine. Dealers in every city 
should enter into a mutual agreement to 
abolish the commission practice, Then 
the dealer who is not honest enough to 
keep his promise must eventually suffer 
the consequences. The Minneapolis deal- 
ers mutually agreed at the offset to refuse 
paying commissions to anyone. To them 
is due the credit of heading off at least 
one of the curses which infest the trade 
and owners in some other cities. It is to 
be regretted that some of the small sundry 
dealers and tire repairers are short-sighted 
enough in the face of these conditions to 
offer commissions to drivers, but it is being 
done. The owner should insist on his 
driver buying his tires and _ other 
sundries of some legitimate dealer or 
else look after the purchase of them him- 
self. All dealers should report these mat- 
ters to such customers who are not for- 
tunate enough to have in their employ an 
honest driver. Some drivers are honest. 
There are others who cannot be trusted, 
and the sooner the dealer finds them out 
and advises his customer the better for 
all concerned. It is a good idea to stamp 
out graft wherever you find it, and a very 
easy matter if taken in time: Now is the 
time.—Haynes Automobile Co. 


LOCATES THE TROUBLE 

LaRue, O,—Editor Motor Age—TI noticed 
in the Readers’ Clearing House of Janu- 
ary 24 an article from the Reo Automo- 
bile Co., of Wolcott, N. Y., regarding the 
trouble it had with an oiler on a single- 
cylinder Reo runabout. As it had tried 
oilers that worked perfectly on other run- 
abouts of same make and then failed to 
work on this particular one, the trouble 
must be in the motor. I suggest the re- 
moval of the oil cup, start motor and note 
carefully each explosion to see if part of 
the exploded charge passes the piston and 
works into the oil cup. Hold the finger 
gently to the oil cup hole in the eylinder 
to determine if the burnt gas escapes. My 
opinion is the trouble is a faulty fitting 
piston or broken or stuck cylinder rings. 
Does Zero weather effect a jump spark 
coilf—Newton H. Davis. 

If the coil is water proof and dry, there 


is no reason why cold should affect it; oil-. 


might tend to gum the vibrations. 
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INTAKE SIDE OF 26-HORSEPOWER DRAGON MOTOR 


RINGING out a medium-priced, 
full-fledged touring car and put- 
ting it on the market in large 
numbers the first year, was a 
feat unheard of before the 
Dayton Motor Car Co. leaped to the front by 
these means a couple of seasons ago. Before 
that time it was considered manufacturing 
etiquette tc z:onstruct a trial car one year, 
build twenty-five or thirty machines the 
following season, increase this number to 
possibly 150 the succeeding year and in 
the following seasons advance in the scale 
of manufacture by such steps as 250, 500, 
750 and 1,000 machines per year. This year 
witnesses another startling example of 
jumping into public favor, the Dragon 
Automobile Co., of Philadelphia, setting 
the pace by manufacturing 500 machines, 
the entire output of which is promised be- 
fore July 1. The Dragon was first pre- 
sented at the Grand Central Palace show 
in New York in December and has been 
well heralded throughout the land since. 
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It is a 26-horsepower machine manufac- 
tured solely along accepted lines, the com- 
pany giving special prominence to this 
feature of its model. Unlike many other 
manufacturers bringing out new cars, no 
attempt has been made at new construc- 
tions and the introduction of talking 
points, the company basing its plan en- 
tirely on what it considers the best de- 
signs as evidenced by many of the leading 
American cars. The Dragon is manufac- 
tured in five-passenger touring car and 
three-passenger roadster lines, and is a 
typical example of the shaft-driven car, 
with its cylinders in pairs, valves oppo- 
sitely disposed, inverted leather-faced cone 
clutch in the flywheel, sliding gear trans- 
mission, encased propeller shaft drive and 
a non-floating rear axle. The efforts of 
the company have been confined to observ- 
ing a weight limit of 1,800 pounds, which 
it considers best, this being a ratio of 68 
pounds of car per horsepower, which the 
company believes compares favorably with 
any other car on the market. 

A glance at the top view of the chassis, 
shown on a succeeding page, is sufficient 
to make one familiar with the frame de- 
sign, which follows that practice of having 
pressed steel side pieces made straight 
from end to end with a uniform separating 
width of 30 inches. Supported within this 
in the forward half is a channel steel sub- 
frame carried on dropped crosspieces, its 
service being that of supporting the motor 
and gearset. It is 17% inches in width. 
Apart from the crosspieces used in sub- 
frame suspension are two others, one serv- 
ing as a rear tie member and the other 
strengthening the side pieces at a point 
slightly in advance of the rear axle. The 
accepted practice of using integral gusset 





plates on the cross members is made use 
of. Side members of the mainframe have 
a 4-inch central depth, with 1%¢-inch lip 
and 5-32-inch wall thickness. Supporting 
this framework in front is a set of half- 
elliptic springs, 44 inches long, 2 inches 
wide and of seven leaves. Performing a 
similar service in the rear, to which atten- 
tion is directed, are two full elliptics 40 
inehes in length and with 2-inch leaves. 
The full elliptics, rapidly becoming popu- 
lar in American light car construction, find 
their support on revoluble seatings on the 
back axle sleeves and support the frame 
through side brackets with revoluble sup- 
ports on the springs. The intention was to 
use an I-beam front axle but the ‘impossi- 
bility of securing this stock led to the use 
of a Shelby steel tubular axle with 2%4- 
inch external diameter and %4-inch wall 
thickness. This member is dropped 2 
inches in the center and is carried hori- 
zoutally from this to where the hubs for 
receiving the steering spindles are pinned 
and brazed in position. The wheel spindle 
is made with a jaw ending for receiving 
the hub on the axle end. A %-inch steel 
pin working in hardened and ground steel 
bushings at the upper and lower ends holds 
the parts together. The steering arm is 
formed integrally with the lower jaw of 
the knuckle, Although this type of knuckle 
is uncommon in American construction, it 
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EnpD SEcTION DRAGON CYLINDER 





















is receiving special at- 
tention at the hands of 
many at present and is 
generally known as the 
reversed Elliott style. 
Front road wheels are carried on races of 
Timken roller bearings. The rear axle of 
special Dragon design has the axle drive- 
shaft as well as the differential parts carried 
on Hyatt roller bearings. These bearings ap- 
pear at either sides of the differential as 
well as in the wheels, but a race of balls is 
used for supporting the rear end of the 
driveshaft from the clutch, this race being 
located immediately in front of the pinion 
on the end of the shaft. A neat end thrust 
devise is used for this shaft. It takes the 
form of a half-box bushing bearing on the 
driveshaft in the rear of the pinion and at 
the side remote from the differential bevel. 
This bushing is held in place by a set 
screw with a lock nut which enters 
through the side of the differential hous- 
ing. By means of this set screw and its 
lock nut the bushing can be tightened and 
the pinion held in perfect mesh with the 
large bevel. As can be seen in the sec- 
tional illustration of the differential, ball 
end thrust races are placed in each side of 
the differential housing and immediately 
within the Hyatt rollers. The housing 
itself is a steel casting formed in upper 
and lower halves with integral forward 
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projection forming the housing for the 
rear end of the driveshaft and pinion. The 
axle sleeves, 254 inches external diameter 
and with 3-16-inch wall, are brazed and 
pinned in position and the road wheels are 
secured by taper fit, key and hexagon nut. 
General dimensions of the running gear of 
this car are 103%4-inch wheelbase, 56-inch 
tread and 32 by 3%-inch tires. In the 
roadster a slight change is made in the 
rear springs, a couple of extra leaves being 
added. The road wheels are increased 
from 32 to 34 inches. They carry, how- 


ever, 314-inch tires. The roadster weighs 
1,700 pounds—100 less than that- of the 
touring car. 

In designing the motor, the practice fol- 
lowed by manufacturers of high-priced ma- 
chines has been pursued. Chief in this re- 
gard is the casting of the cylinders in 
pairs and locating the intake valves on 
the right side and the exhausts on the 
left, this disposition calling for the instal- 
ment of two camshafts housed in the 
upper portion of the crankbox, which is 
given a rectangular box-like appearance at 
either side of the cylinder bases. A cursory 
glance at the crankbox further draws at- 
tention to its three-part construction—a 
top portion on which rests the two cylinder 
pairs and ‘which has side arms for taking 
the weight of the motor’ on the sub-frame 
pieces. Added to this dual réle is that of 
carrying the three bearings of the crank- 
shaft as well as the two camshaft bearings. 
The middle portion, as shown in the end 
section of the motor, is a very narrow part. 
The bottom portion serves exclusively as 
an oil basin and is divided into the regula- 
tion four pits, one beneath each cylinder. 
The general layout of the cylinder parts 
and accessories has been carefully consid- 
ered; at the left front is a separate short 


shaft from which the six-feed oiler is 
driven by spur gearing; at the right cen- 
ter and communicating by Y piping with 
the cylinder pairs is a Schebler carbureter 
and rising vertically from ¢he center of 
the right camshaft and between the cylin- 
der pairs is a vertical shaft on the top of 
which is carried the commutator. In the 
illustration, however, the commutator is 
located on the forward end of the exhaust 
camshaft, which was the case in a few of 
the earliest models built by the company 
but which practice has since been discon- 
tinued entirely. 

A glance at the cylinder castings shows 
each .cylinder pair to be of conventional 
integral construction, with waterjackets 


enclosing all parts save the bottom of the | 


cylinder walls and with the top of each 
jacket left open for the reception of an 


‘oblong metal plate with an exit opening 


for the return water circulation to the 


radiator. These plates are secured by a set 
of closely spaced screws. Valves are re- 


movable through openings in the port tops 
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covered by threaded caps, those above the 
intake valves carrying the spark plugs and 
those over the exhaust receiving the 
priming cups. A commendable feature in 
the securing of intake and exhaust pipings 
to the cylinders is a horizontal bolt or stud 
that extends from the cylinder and passes 
through the outer wall of the tube, where 
it takes a nut with a lock nut, the latter 
clamping the piping in position against the 
cylinders. To remove either intake or 
exhaust piping it is only necessary to re- 
move two nuts and locknuts and pull the 
piping off. A similar practice is used in 
securing the pipe for the water’ circula- 
tion to the cylinders. Cylinders have a 
bore of 4 inches and 44-inch stroke. 
Inside the motor are dropped forged 
crankshaft supported on three Parsons 
white brass bearings; camshafts carried 
on. similar bearings and with cams pinned 
and keyed in position; connecting rods of 
standard marine type with upper ends split 
and adapted to clamp on the wrist pin and 
pistons carrying three compression rings, 
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all placed well above the wrist pin. In- 
take and exhaust valves with beveled seats 
are formed with heads and stems integral; 
the lifter rods are provided with hardened 
rollers for bearing upon the cams and have 
the usual adjustment features above the 
bronze guides in the top of the crankbox. 
Exhaust valve stems have long bearings in 
grey iron sleeves fitted into the base of 
the valve port casting but in the case of 
the intake valves bronze sleeves are sub- 
stituted. 

Conspicuous in the lubrication system is 
a Lavigne six-feed oiler, although the illus- 
tration shows a four-feed one in position. 
Carrying this lubricator within the hood 
insures an even temperature of oil and re- 
moves it from the dash. 

Current for ignition comes from a stor- 
age cell with a set of six dry cells held in 
reserve. It is high tensioned through a 
four-part Splitdorf coil and finds its way 
to the several plugs through the medium 
of a Splitdorf commutator located as 


already mentioned. Water cooling follows 
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those recognized principles in which are 
included a vertical tube radiator assisted 
by a rope-driven fan with circulation main- 
tained by a centrifugal pump driven off 
the center of the exhaust camshaft. Sur- 
rounding the motor are the usual evidences 
of accessibility, but in addition to the 
general schemes must be noted the use of 
inspection plates—two on each side, 
through which access to the cams is ob- 
tained. As already intimated the cam- 
shafts are in compartments in the top of 
the crankbox, there being two compart- 
ments for each camshaft—one opposite the 
forward pair of cylinders and the other 
opposite the rear pair, a construction 
which leaves the center portion of the 
shaft exposed save for a bronze spool 
which obscures the shaft between the adja- 
eent ends of these compartments. Each 
compartment has its large sized inspection 
port with cover secured by six screws. The 
aluminum housing for the half-time gears 
is a three-part affair and well removed 
from the forward end of the crankbox. 
The fan is carried from the radiator by 
V brace from the top. The illustrations 
show the high tension wires to the plug 
supported from a rod extending from the 
top of the dash to the top of the radiator, 
but present practice is to enclose all of 
these in a fiber tube carried suitably above 
the cylinder heads. 

In a review of the transmission system 
the inverted cone clutch within the fly- 
wheel, which is first encountered, offers 
nothing out of the ordinary. The flywheel 
proper attaches through an integral flange 
to the rear end of the crankshaft and to 
its rear face is bolted a large flange form- 
ing the female portion of the clutch within 
which the inverted cone part acts. En- 
gagement is through an _ enclosed coil 
spring with rear end ball thrust bearings. 
A universal coupling between the clutch 
and the gearbox takes the form of two 
double taper square shaft endings over 
which is fitted a square-eyed double-ended 
sleeve, the removal of this sleeve permit: 




















ting of taking out the clutch without 
touching the gearbox. In the second step 
of this transmission system, namely, the 
sliding gear transmission, the company evi- 
dences its conservatism by the use of a 
straight sliding set affording the stipu- 
lated three forward variations. . Both 
shafts in this set are carried on plain Par- 
sons white brass bearings and the case 
follows that design in which the counter- 
shaft is carried directly above the main- 
shaft. The case housing the gears and 
supporting the shafts is specially deep and 
consists of three parts—the deep lower por- 
tion with its side arms for supporting the 
case on the sub-frame and end openings 
through which the mainshaft is inserted 
and in which its béarings are supported. 
Above this is the top portion between 
which and the main part are carried the 
bearings for the countershaft. In this por- 
tion also are the bearings and shaft for the 
gear-shifting system, while the top of the 
case is a large plate centrally cross-webbed 
and held in place by screws. All gears 
are of eight-pitch diameter, those on the 
countershaft keyed in position and held in 
proper relation to one another by spacing 
sleeves surrounding the shaft. The sliding 
unit on the mainshaft consists of two 
gears, the forward one with dental teeth 
on its forward side for engaging the end 
of the clutchshaft gear on direct drive. 
The bearings of the countershaft are ren- 
dered oil tight by the use of caps fitting 
over the ends of the shaft and secured to 
the gearbox. The gearset operates in an 
oil bath but to insure the bearings for the 
countershaft receiving sufficient oil the 
bosses are grooved diagonally towards the 
center of the bearing and provided with 
cups for receiving the oil splash. 

In the third step of the transmission, 
that of delivering the power .from the 
gearset to the road wheel, a system now 
in use on several recognized American cars 
is in vogue. The driveshaft is encased 
throughout its entire length, the housing 
being rigidly attached to the differential 
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housing. This tube at its front end car- 
ries a steel forging with two yoke arms 
which have hinged connection on a bracket 


‘on a crosspiece of the frame. The drive- 


shaft carries but one Spicer universal 
joint, placed immediately in rear of the 
gearbox, so that the axis of the joint is in 
line with the hinged movement of the yoke 
on the forward end of the sleeve enclosing 
the shaft. Supporting the shaft housing 
at a short distance to the rear of this yoke 
is a triangular brace comprised of a rod 
running angularly to the right end of the 
rear axle, as well as another to the left. 
Enclosing the driveshaft, using one univer- 
sal joint and adding this support system 
have resulted in dispensing with either 
torsion or radius rod in spite of the use of 
full-elliptical rear springs. 

The car control brings together such con- 
ventional points as one side lever for speed 
variations, one emergency brake lever, one 
clutch pedal, one running brake pedal and 
throttle and spark levers on the steering 
wheel. The emergency brake lever in its 
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forward position is idle, and when drawn 
slightly to the rear disengages the clutch. 
A further rear movement brings into 
action the internal hub brakes. Declutch- 
ing is by the left pedal, the right pedal 
applying the external brakes on the rear 
hubs. Both set of brakes have friction 
surfaces composed of ecamel’s hair cloth. 
Steering is through standard gearing, with 
the rod in the rear of the front axle. 


FORD’S SIX-CYLINDER RUNABOUT 


America now boasts two or three six- 
cylinder runabouts or roadster cars, the 
latest of which to make its appearance is 
the Ford, coming from the home of the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. It is an 
exceedingly racy machine with seats car- 
ried lower than ordinary, a folding third 
seat in the rear, a steering column carried 
at an exceedingly acute angle and long 
front fenders. This combination and a 
long wheelbase give a speedy air to the 
machine. The chassis is the same as the 
standard Ford six-cylinder model K tour- 
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ing car except for the steering post altera- 
tions and changes made in the pedals and 
steering levers to conform to the body re- 
quirements. Wheels are 36 inches in diam- 
eter instead of 34 as in the touring car and 
carry 4-inch tires all around. The radiator 
is located imediately in front of the axle, 
touring car fashion; the underbody is 
metal throughout and the side panels and 
dash are formed from one piece of metal. 
Rear springs are full-elliptics made from 
alloy steel with a large percentage of man- 
ganese, chromium and other elements and 
are 38 inches in length. Front springs, 44 
inches long, are slightly offset, resting on 
the axle a few inches in advance of the 
center. Special steels are used through- 
out in the construction of this runabout, 
these appearing in such parts as gears, 
axles, driving shafts, crankshaft and other 
parts. The Ford ignition system consists 
of a Holley high-tension magneto in which 
are incorporated commutator and distrib- 
utor, the high-tension wires from which 
run to a set of plugs placed above the six 
intake valves. For emergency use there is 
a separate and complete ignition system 
consisting of a 6-volt 60-ampere-hour stor- 
age battery and six-unit coil coupled up 


“with another set of plugs placed above the 


exhaust valves. The seven-unit coil, one 
unit for the magneto current and six for 
the battery current, is carried in the same 
box on the dash. A third ignition system 
is obtained by running the battery current 
through the single coil in the magneto 
series and using the magneto commutator 
and distributor the same as when the cur- 
rent is supplied by the magneto. 


JOHNSON’S NEW TIRE CHAIN 

From the Iver Johnson company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., comes the latest in anti-skid 
devices, known as the Johnson tire chain, 
which differs from other anti-skid tire 
chains now on the market in that there isa 
separate chain for each spoke of the wheel. 
As illustrated on this page, each chain, 
which is of the standard twisted link vari- 
ety, is held in position by a %-inch rope 
tied around the end of the spoke adjacent 
to the rim and having on its end forged 
hooks into which the end links of the 
chain engage. The value of this chain as 
claimed by the maker is that four of these 
individual chains will serve for many con- 
ditions, they being distributed at equal 
distance around the tire. However, should 
four not prove sufficient any number can 
be used up to the limit, which is one for 
each spoke of the wheel. A peculiar 
method is used in securing these chains in 
place other than by the introduction of a 
rope tied around the wheel spoke. This 
is found in the end links of the chain and 
the hooks on the ends of the rope. The 
opening in the hook is so small as not to 
permit the link to enter, but entrance is 
obtained by flattening a portion of the end 
link of the chain. In attaching the chain 
the flattened part of the link is inserted in 
the hook, then the link turned end for end 
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JOHNSON’S TIRE CHAINS 


so that the part engaging the hook is 
too large to be liberated through the open- 
ing. Advantages claimed for this chain 
are that of lightness together with ease of 
attachment and detachment. Emphasis is 
placed upon the fact that generally four or 
six of these individual chains on each 
wheel are sufficient for all purposes. By 
actual experiment it has been demon- 
strated that the rope attachment to the 
wheel spokes stands an amount of service 
equal to the wearing qualities of the chain, 
in fact, longer, and the wear on the tires 
owing to the pressure of the chain is ex- 
tremely slight. The chains are made in 
two sizes, one adapted for tires up to 3% 
inches in diameter and the other for those 
sizes exceeding this measurement. In a 
3-inch tire 12 inches of rope are used be- 
tween the end links. The method of at- 
taching the rope to the end links is simple. 
The links have a cone-shaped bore into 
which the end of the rope is inserted and 
screwed into the center of the rope is a 
common screw which spreads the rope end 
filling a large portion of the cone opening 
and preventing its pulling out. 


SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE LOCKNUT 
F. 8. Fluke, 6036 Woodlawn avenue, Chi- 
cago, is the patentee of a locknut which 
provides a positive lock every third of a 
revolution throughout the entire length of 
the thread on the bolt after the nut has 
progressed its own width on the thread. 
The locking part is confined to the nut as 
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FLUKE’s SIMPLE LOCKNUT 





well as the threaded portion of the bolt. 
On this‘ portion of the bolt are cut three 
longitudinal notches, one side of each 
notch being an acute face and the other a 
gradual curve. These notches ate distrib- 
uted at equal intervals around the circum- 
ference of the bolt. Attached to the nut 
is a circular spring with one end turned 
radially, projecting within the nut and 
adapted to enter the notches in the bolt. 
This part of the spring forms the locking 


portion of the nut. As the nut is turned 
onto the bolt the end of the spring drops 
into each notch in the bolt but slips out 
again owing to the curved edge of the 
notch being in the direction of the rotation 
of the nut. Upon attempting to turn the 
nut backwards the end of the spring comes 
in contact with the acute face of the notch 
and at once all backward movement is 
stopped. The spring rests in a circular 
groove formed in the outer face of the nut 
and is anchored in position by its ends 
being inturned, as already noted, and the 
inturned portion passing through a radial 
slot in the face of the nut. To take off the 
nut it is necessary to move the locking 
end of the spring outward, taking it out of 
the notch in the bolt. This is done by in- 
serting a wire, nail, toothpick or any small 
pointed article in a slot in the nut to the 
right of that containing the ends of the 
spring. Once inserted it is only necessary 
to lift the spring outwards when the nut 
may be removed with freedom. Should 
the end of the bolt be so obscured as to 
not permit of inserting a wire, toothpick, 
nail or other object, the spring may be re- 
moved by seizing it with a pair of forceps 
and pulling it entirely off the nut. The 
spring can then be replaced after the nut 
is off. Mr. Fluke already has fourteen con- 
cerns using this locknut, only one of which, 
however, is a motor car manufacturer. He 
claims the nut can be manufactured 
slightly cheaper than the standard hexagon 
or castellated nut with cotter pin for lock- 
ing. It is his intention to begin the manu- 
facture of them in large quantities and he 
already is making them in all sizes for 
machine work. The exceptional value of 
the nut consists in the fact that it locks 
at every third revolution. 


A HANDY ACCESSORY 

A western man has invented a folding 
chair for motorists which is designed to 
overcome discomfort in the tonneau when 
it is desired to carry an extra passenger 
or two. When not in use it folds up into 
a small space and can be stowed away in 
the tool box or under the seat. The frame 
work of the chair is made of steel, which 
is enameled to prevent rusting. The seat 
and backrest are upholstered with a water- 
proof material to conform to the fittings 
and equipment of the\ cars. Two of these 
chairs can be used in the tonenau of most 
touring cars without crowding. The Free- 
man auxiliary folding chair, as it is called, 
is made by the Racine Folding Chair Co., 
of Racine, Wis. 




















Friction Transmission—No. 843,634, Feb- 
ruary 12; to W. J. Seitz, Grape, Mich.— 
This friction transmission differs from the 
ordinary styles in that on the rear end of 
the crankshaft is a large circular disk and 


in front of this is a cross shaft with a- 


pair of friction wheels and similarly sit- 
uated in rear of it is another cross shaft 
with friction wheels. The friction wheels 
on the shaft in front of the disk contact 
‘with its forward surface, those in rear 
with its rear surface so that the disk is 
<lamped between friction wheels and 
thereby the possibility of its springing out 
of true is overcome. Drive from the ends 
of the cross shafts carrying the friction 
wheel is by chains to a jackshaft with dif- 
ferential, and thence by side chains. 
Bevel Gear Transmission—No. 843,589, 
February 12; to C. W. Duer, Chicago—This 
gearset is designed for use for chain or 
‘shaft-driven machines and has the advan- 
tage of giving direct drive on the two for- 
ward speeds and also on the reverse. On 
the end of the propeller shaft from the 
motor are two bevel pinions, the forward 
one considerably larger in size than that 
-of the rear. These bevels are in constant 
mesh with three bevels on the rear axle 
shaft, two on one side of the propeller 
shaft pinions being for forward drive and 
one on the other side for reverse drive. 
Arrangements are made whereby these 
three bevels on the axle can be meshed 
‘with the bevels on the propeller shaft giv- 
ing the required variations in speed. 
Jackshaft Support—No. 843,796, Febru- 
ary 12; to D. D. Culver, Aurora, Ill.—Ref- 
rence is made in this patent to a chain 
method of transmitting power from the 
motor to the rear axle. In accomplishing 
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DvuER CHANGE SPEED GHARSET 


this a single chain communicates. with a 
jackshaft located a few inches in front of 
the rear axle. The end bearings of this 
jackshaft are in radius rods connecting be- 
tween the ends of the axle and brackets on 
the side of the car springs. These springs 
are of the half-elliptic side style, being 
clipped at their terminals to the front and 
rear axles and supporting the vehicle body 
midway of their length. Carrying the 
jackshaft in the radius rods gives a sup- 
port for it without the use of a special 
frame, the side springs serving the purpose 
of a frame. Turnbuckle adjustments are 
provided in each radius rod, one in front 





and the other in rear of the, jackshaft 
bearing. A truss rod is used to support 
the jackshaft. 

Friction Drive—No. 844,011, February 
12; to M. Fisher, Zurich, Switzerland—On 
the rear end of the crankshaft is carried 


a large friction disk. Parallel with the 
face of this disk is a cross shaft on which 
is slidably mounted a friction wheel 
adapted to contact with the surface of the 
disk. This cross shaft, supporting the 
sliding wheel, is pivotally mounted at one 
end and slidably supported at the other, so 
that it may be swung forward or back to 
give good contact to the friction disk, On 
one end of this cross shaft is a sprocket 
for chain drive to a sprocket on the right 
rear wheel, 

Pneumatic Hub—No. 843,913, February 
12; to J. S. Stevenson, Detroit, Mich.—In 
this wheel are in reality two hubs, a small 
center one immediately outside of the axle 
spindle and a much larger one to which 
the inner ends of the wheel spokes are 
attached. Interposed between these hubs 
is a circular air chamber not unlike the 
inner tube of a pneumatic tire. This is 
well protected and the inner and outer 
hubs are held in the same relation to each 
other by side plates or flanges which pre-. 
vent lateral displacement. 

Deformation Clutch—No. 839,463, dated 
December 25; to G. E. Franquist, New 
York city—The clutch referred to in this 
patent is of the inverted cone type and 
operates in oil so that with first engage- 
ment there is a gradual progression. After 
the engagement has reached a predeter- 
mined point, means are provided for posi- 
tively interlocking the two parts together, 
making slipping impossible. 
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With Knight & Kilbourne—Harold 
T. Borce has become sales manager for 
Knight & Kilbourne, Chicago, makers 
of the Silent Knight. 


Croninger Resigns—R. H. Croninger 
has resigned as ales manager for the 
Dayton Motor Car Co. He vhas ac- 
cepted a position with a new concern. 

Adds American Mors—The George 
H. Lowe Co., of Boston, has taken the 
agency for the American Mors. This 
makes two machines handled by the 
company in the city of Boston now, the 
other one being the Aerocar. 

McMullen Changes—Roger B. McMullen, 
at one time general manager of the Ameri- 
can Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, 
has become general sales agent for the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., of Cleve- 
land, O. 


Fay Handling Elmore—Owen H. Fay, 
who has been conducting a large livery 
and garage business in Chicago, has taken 
the local agency for the Elmore. Mr. Fay 
is located in the old home of the Chicago 
Automobile Club at 245 Michigan avenue. 


Ferns Quits Fosdick—James A. Ferns, 
who for some years was with the Harry 
Fosdick company in Boston, has severed 
his connection with that firm and has be- 
come affiliated with the Dodge Motor Car 
Co. in Boston. He will handle the vari- 
ous lines of Pope cars. 


Moved to Tacoma—E. W. Sipple, of 
the Seattle Auto Co., of Seattle, will in 
the future be in charge of the Tacoma 
branch, located at 743 Tacoma avenue. 
The Seattle company will in a short time 
move into its new two-story brick garage 
on Pike street, near Tenth. 


Bennett Selling American Mors—L. A. 
Hopkins, manager of the American Mors 
branch in New York, announces an addi- 
tion to his selling force in the person of 
A. L. Bennett, formerly sales manager of 
Cryder & Co., the United States represen- 
tatives of the French Mors car. 

Changes in the Hub—George H. Connor, 
for the past 2 years connected with the 
Rambler agency in Boston, has resigned. 
He has accepted a position with Moore & 
Smith. The latter concern has the local 
agency for the Autocar in Boston. George 
Brown, who was with the Moore & Smith 
concern, has left to go into the insurance 
business. 

Riggs Representing S. & M.—T. Dudley 
Riggs has also been appointed Baltimore 
agent for the Simplex, Panhard, Renault 
and Isotta Fraschini cars. Mr. Riggs will 
remain in Baltimore until April 1 when he 
will go to Hartford, Conn. While there he 
will represent the cars mentioned, through- 
out the New England states. Upon the — 
departure of Mr. Riggs from this city, the 
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Mount Vernon Motor Car Co., 1118 Cath- 
edral street, will take over the agencies 
now held by Mr. Riggs. 


Opens Monumental Garage—Charles 
Price Schuler has opened up the Monu- 
mental garage, at 1002 Morton street, Bal- 
timore, Md. He has the local agencics for 
the Pungs-Finch and the Maxwell, 


Chicago Show Business—The Bartholo- 
mew Co. made arrangements during the Chi- 
cago show for the following new agencies: 
W. B. Vandecar, Grand Rapids, Mich.; O. G. 
Roberts & Co., Columbus, O.; Allegheny 
Automobile Co., Allegheny, Pa.; Guy J. 
Hartwell, Mobile, Ala.; Migliavacea Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dragon Branch to Open—The plans have 
all been perfected for the formal opening 
of the Dragon agency in Boston on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. President John Kane 
Mills, Vice-President F. E. Corlew and W. 
S. Daniels will be on hand to weleome the 
many guests. A large number of invita- 
tions have been sent out and the new 
agency intends to have the quarters opened 
in fitting style. 


Factory in Canada—Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Canada, is to have the first motor 
ear factory in western Canada. The fol- 
lowing have incorporated the company, 
which expects to turn out the first car in 
a couple of months: President, M. Free- 
man; secretary, C. B. Bowman; mechan- 
ical superintendent, Howard Case; direc- 
tors, Dr. Mewburn, L. M. Johnstone, T. M. 
Evans, L. Pabst, W. Henderson, Howard 
Case. 


Gives Up Garage Business—The National 
Automobile Co., of Washington, D. C., 
has retired from the garage business and 
will in the future confine itself to the sale 
of cars. It has held the Buick and Stude- 
baker electric agencies for some time. The 
National company’s garage business will 
be conducted by the Luttrell company, 
which has just been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000, by A. Luttrell, J. Alwin 
Muehleisen and E. C. Rowzee. John A. 
Lutz has retired from the National Auto- 
mobile Co., of Washington, and has opened 
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a salesroom at the corner of Fourteenth 
and R streets, N. W. He will handle 
the Oldsmobile and a full line of sun- 
dries, 

Kilgore’s Chicago Man—H. C. Michil- 
son has been appointed western repre- 
sentative of the Kilgore Auto Air 
Cushion Co., with headquarters at 1229 
Michigan avenue. 

Garage in Yakima—The Yakima 
Garage and Automobile Co., of North 
Yakima, Wash., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000 by H. R. 
and A. F, Mitchell. 


Jameson Changes—C. 8. Jameson, for- 
merly with the O. F. Weber Co., of Chi- 
cago, and later with the Franklin people, 
has become sales manager for the Dayton 
Motor Car Co., of Dayton, O. 

Canadian Garage—T. Plimley is the 
moving spirit in the Plimley Automobile 
Co., of Victoria, B. C., which is having a 
garage erected, which will cost approxi- 
mately $10,000. It is expected to have it 
finished by May 1. It will be two stories 
at the front on James Bay and one story 
at the rear. The garage will have a 
capacity of housing forty cars. There 
will also be the necessary appurtenances. 


Change in Coil Company—The Induction 
Coil Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., announces 
that owing to a change in the personnel 
of the company the corporate name will 
hereafter be the Sherman-Lemke Coil and 
Supply Co. M. W. Sherman will continue at 
the head of the new company as president 
and general manager. O. H. Lemke will 
be vice-president and superintendent of 
construction. Mr. Lemke is an experi- 
enced coil-maker and a thorough mechanic 
and electrician, 


Handling Knox Cars—The Consolidated 
Wagon and Machine Co., of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has taken the agency for the 
Knox waterless pleasure and commercial 
vehicles for the states of Utah and Idaho. 
The Myronda Motor Car Co., 1012 North 
Grand avenue, St. Louis, Mo., has taken 
the agency for St.Louis and the adjoining 
counties in Illinois and Missouri, the 
Kentucky Automobile Co., of Louisville, 
for the state of Kentucky, and A. A. Irion, 
Jr., for Waterbury, Conn., and vicinity. 


Acme Case Settled—The court of com- 
mon pleas of Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
on February 13 entered a decree convey- 
ing to H. M. Sternbergh, of Reading, Pa., 
the entire property and assets of the Acme 
Motor Car Co, of that city, and terminat- 
ing the receivership of D. J. Driscoll which 
commenced in July, 1906. The price paid 
was $66,000, and creditors will be paid ir 
full therefrom by the receiver. Pending 
the organization of a new corporation the 
Acme Motor Car Co.’s business is contin- 





aed without interruption by the purchaser. 
The output of the factory will be increased 
and the company will be in a greatly im- 
proved position to care for its customers 
it is announced. 


Is a Tire Adviser—F. S. Frost, long as- 
sociated with the Diamond tire people in 
Chicago, has organized the Model Vulcan- 
izing Co. at 1547 Michigan avenue, Chi- 
¢ago, where he will conduct a vulcanizing 
business on a large scale and also act as 
middleman between the user andthe tire 
makers, offering technical advice. 


Dupont Company Started—The Dupont 
Garage Co. has been chartered under the 
laws of Virginia to operate a motor car 
business in Washington, D. C. The of- 
ficers and incorporators of the company 
are W. S. Washburn, president; George P. 
Sacks, vice-president; C. F. Sponsier, sec- 
retary; R. A. Klock, treasurer. The capi- 
tal stock is to be not less than $29,000 
nor more than $50,000. The company has 
a fine garage at 2020-30 M street, N. W., 
‘Washington, D. C., and will handle the 
Rambler and Orient in its sales depart- 
ment. 


Pennsylvania Tire Changes—The Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co., of Jeannette, Pa., 
has appointed a general sales agent and 
opened two additional branch houses, one 
in Cleveland and the other in Detroit. 
Roger B. MeMullen has been made general 
sales agent for the Pennsylvania tire. Mr. 
McMullen was formerly manager of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, general sales agent for A. O. 
Smith & Co., of Milwaukee, and for 5 
years prior to 1898 was a jobber of bicycle 
parts. His connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co. began January 1 of the 
present year. Mr. McMullen is located at 
1241 Michigan avenue, Chicago. The new 
Cleveland branch occupies an entire build- 
ing in the very heart of the motor car 
trade and is in charge of C. W. Moody and 
W. T. Walker, as associate managers. The 
Detroit branch is equally well equipped. 
O. H. Joy comes with ripe experience 
gained in 18 years’ service with the Wol- 
verine and Diamond rubber companies, 
having been secretary and treasurer of the 
former and in the manufacturing and 
sales departments of the latter. Associ- 
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ated with him is George O. Goble, a 
mechanical expert and a specialist in the 
manufacture of jarrings. The American 
branches are located in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, At- 
lanta, Cleveland and Detroit. The large 
English and continental trade is handled 
from the London branch, located at 26 
City road. 


New Pontiac Industry—A new concern 
has been formed in Pontiac, Mich., under 
the name of the Pontiac Iron Works Co. 
for the purpose of manufacturing a new 
gasoline engine to be put on the market 
shortly by a Detroit concern. The new 
company will operate a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. Those interested in the com- 
pany are A. M. Skinner, Grand Rapids; E. 
G. Meyer, Grand Rapids; W. H. Higgins, 
Saginaw; E. F. Skinner, Detroit. 


Try-Out of 1908 Packard—One of the 
most strenuous trips that has been made 
for a long time was completed Tuesday, 
February 12, by S. D. Waldon, sales man- 
ager of the Packard Motor Car Co., and a 
party who drove the first experimental 


1908 Packard car from Detroit to 
Chicago and return. The trip was 
started Sunday and both ways the 
total of 606 miles was driven over 
characteristic winter roads, either deep 
with snow, hard and rough with frozen 
ruts or slippery and uneven’ with 
melting ground and slush. At Chicago 


there was only a momentary stop and then 
the frozen scorch was recommenced over 
the same road. Monday afternoon, after 
a thaw on the western part of the route, 
the car was plastered inches deep with a 
combination of snow, sand and water 
which froze to the car as fast as it struck. 
Coats and faces were likewise smeared 
and, withal, as the outfit flew back toward 
Detroit, it was one of the roughest looking 
things of the kind seen on the road for 
many a day. Mr. Waldon was accom- 
panied by Allen Loomis, K. L. Frederick, 
E. L. Morgan and E. R. Estep. While no 
attempt at record was made, the running 
time on.the trip has assured Mr. Waldon 
that as soon as the weather and roads 
improve he can, with the same car, knock 
a few hours off the existing Detroit-Chi- 
eago-Detroit record, held by himself in a 
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1907 Packard experimental car. This record 
is 22 hours 50 minutes, elapsed time, for 
the total 606 miles, and 20 hours 36 min- 
utes, net running time. It was made last 
May by Mr. Waldon. 


Big Western Concern—The Acme En- 
gine Co., which took over the plant and 
patents of the Motor Traction Co. re- 
cently, has been incorporated in Spokane 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by Levi 
Rhodes, T. J. Pedicord, James Cleveland, 
B. W. Woolverton, W. W. King, Dee Dow- 
ney, George Richey, E. P. Hewitt, E. B. 
Uptegrove, Robert Frey, Charles Raun, 
A. L. Kinrel, Harry D. Richey, P. L. Aus- 
tin, A. E. Gallagher, John Larson and 
Robert Ager. The company will erect a 
large manufacturing plant at Madelia 
street and Springfield avenue for the con- 
struction of vehicles of all classes. In 
addition to the present plant, the new con- 
cern has secured the control of four pat- 
ents formerly owned by the motor com- 
pany. The company will at once begin to 
manufacture wagons for business purposes, 
motor cars and traction cars. The plant 
at present owned will be enlarged, and it 
is expected that a large number of men 
will be employed. 


Agencies Consolidated—The Wayne and 
Dragon New York agencies have been con- 
solidated. Bishop, McCormick & Bishop 
turned over their New York city interests 
to the Kull Automobile Co., of New York, 
with A. L. Kull as general manager. The 
Kull company will move from its present 
address, 1659 Broadway, to the present 
Dragon salesroom, 1677 Broadway, before 
March 1. In the future this will be the 
New York home for both the Dragon and 
Wayne cars. The transaction was more 
or less complex, owing to the several firms 
and large financial interests involved. 
What actually occurred was that the 
Dragon Automobile Co., of Philadelphia, 
established a working agreement with the 
A. L. Kull company, of New York, the lat- 
ter taking over the Dragon interests of 
Bishop, McCormick & Bishop, the former 
Metropolitan agents. The Brooklyn and 
Long Island City agencies of the Dragon 
will remain with Bishop, McCormick & 
Bishop and that firm will also handle the 
Wayne car in that territory in the future. 
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— LEGALIZING ROAD HOGGING 

” Massachusetts motorists have just awak- 
ened to the fact that what seemed like a 
perfectly fair recommendation in Governor 
Guild’s inaugural if passed as a law would 
have serious results. Itreads: ‘‘I recom- 
mend that as the sailing vessel has the 
right of way over the steamer on the high 
seas, so the horse and pedestrian shall for 
like cause be given, as the weaker, the 

ht of way over the motor car on cross 
road and highway.’’ When that section 
. of the message was read to the senate 
there were 80 many other recommendations 
‘that little attention was paid to it, and 
the motorists said that it was perfectly 
proper. Now they read between the lines 
that to pass the law would allow the driver 
of a horse-drawn vehicle the privilege of 
sticking to the middle of the road as long 
as he pleaséd, for legally he would be enti- 


tled to do as he pleased in the matter. 


The highway would be his to the exclu- 
sion of the motorist, and the latter would 
have to take a chance to go in a ditch 
getting by an obstinate driver or trail 
along in the dust at a snail’s pace as long 
as the horseman wished to keep in the mid- 
dle of the road. The motorists are willing 
to give the right of way at crossroads and 
sections of the highway where there is 


congestion but to legalize road hogging is 


asking too much, they declare. They con- 
tend also that it would lead to rather than 
prevent accidents, 


SIDES WITH PASSENGER 

Here is a German decision: A agreed 
with B to be driven in B’s car from Dres- 
den to Innsbruck in 10 days for the sum 
of $12 daily, or $120 in all, exclusive of 
some extra charges to be paid by A. The 
second day there was a breakdown and B 
had to finish the trip in the railway train. 
B nevertheless claimed payment of his 
$120 because the accident which prevented 
the completion of the trip was not his 
fault. A, on his side, claimed restitution 
of his railway expenses. The imperial 
court in Leipzig freed A from payment of 
the $120 claimed by B and admitted the 
latter’s élaim to railway expenses. 


MISSOURIANS BECOME WISE 
Missouri motorists have given up the 
ordinary methods of securing legislation 
favorable to them and have employed an 
attorney to represent them at the capital 
of Missouri. The motor car, which was 
abroad on the streets of this picturesque 
‘city to demonstrate to the rural legislat- 
ors the delights of motoring, has been sent 
back to St. Louis, where it should have 
remained in the first place. It only gave 
the fellows who got fewer rides than the 
others a chance to line up against a more 
liberal law. The clubs, at least the one 
in Kansas City, have realized that their 


bill would have hard sledding unless in- 
telligent work was quickly directed 
towards it and they began by getting a 
good lobby of one man. The country 
members, except those from St. Louis 
county, are generally liberal, but the St. 
Louis county members claim the speed 
nuisance has been so intolerable that it 
must be checked. Other things in the way 
of Missouri legislation that will interest 
motorists include a bill by Representative 
Botsford to regulate motor cars. It allows 
a speed of 25 miles in the country, but if 
a horse is frightened the name of the 
motorist must be left with the horse driv- 
er. The most novel clause of the bill, 
however, permits cities to set aside certain 
streets where speed tests may be allowed 
at certain hours. Another bill by Repre- 
sentative C. A. Willard, of St. Louis, pro- 
poses to create the office of state motor 
vehicle commissioner, who shall have 
authority to appoint as many deputies as 
necessary to enforce the speed laws in the 
different cities of the state. 


HEARS FIVE BILLS 

The committee on roads and bridges of 
the Massachusetts legislature held hear- 
ings on five motor bills last week. There 
was no opposition to any of the bills 
although some was expected on the one 
relative to giving selectmen and mayors 
authority to close roads for hill-climbing 
contests. The other measures were ones 
relative to persons tampering with cars 
and using them without permission, and 
for providing a penalty for hiring a car 
and not paying for it. The taxation bill 
is set down for a hearing Feb. 21. During 
the hearings it came out from a member 
of the legislature that one section of the 
present law, which is really contradictory 
and perhaps unconstitutional, was put in 
last year merely to appease the horsemen. 


ANOTHER QUAKER IDEA 

A measure that is interesting motorists 
was introduced into the Pennsylvania 
house by Representative James F. Wood- 
ward, of Allegheny. It would prevent any 
person under 18 years receiving a license 
or operating a car; would compel drunken 
operators—if apprehended—to pony up 
$100 or serve 30 days in jail; would amend 
the present regulations by limiting the speed 
toa mile in4 minutes where buildings are 
an average of 100 yards apart, a mile in 2 
minutes where a greater distance separates 
them, and a reduction to a mile in 6 min- 
utes and a mile in 4 minutes in these dis- 
tricts respectively where curves are to be 
turned, the last-named rate to prevail in 
descending steep hills and when passing 
other vehicles. Motor ambulances and ma- 
chines used by police and physicians in 
responding to emergency calls are exempt- 
ed from the speed provisions of the bill. 


WOULD STOP STEALING 

The Michigan state legislature will soon 
be called upon to consider a bill drawn up 
in the interests of motor car owners and 
designed to protect them from the thiev- 
ery which has become so great a nuisance, 
there being no law at present on the stat- 
ute books supplying a penalty for the of- 
fense. The important section of the bilb 
reads as follows: ‘‘The people of the state 
of Michigan enact: That every person 
who shall steal any motor car, or who 
shall receive, buy, conceal or aid in the 
concealment of any motor car, knowing 
the same to have been stolen; or who shall 
wilfully, maliciously or wantonly enter, 
take, drive or ride away any motor car be- 
longing to another, standing or being in 
any highway, alley or other place, and 
temporarily appropriate the same to his 
own use shall, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in the state prison 
not less than 3 years nor more than 15 
years.’’ The bill, which is modeled ex- 
actly on the lines of the state law against 


- horse stealing, may seem a bit harsh in 


its punitive clause, but the penalty is the 
same as its model and it will’ be hard for 
the legislators to frown upon it for this 
reason, as the crime of horse stealing 
practically has been eradicated by the law 
which has stood upon the state statute 
books ever since Michigan was a territory. 
It is understood that the supreme court of 
Michigan has declared such a law legal by 
the precedent set in the test of the horse 
stealing law. 


PROVIDES FOR WRITS 

Assemblyman Jess, of Camden, has in- 
troduced an innocent-looking measure into 
the New Jersey legislature which, when 
analyzed, means much to the motorists of 
adjoining states. It gives legal authority 
for the issuance of writs of attachment 
against non-residents in damage suits. Un- 
der the present motor law owners of ma- 
chines can escape from the state and get 
beyond the jurisdiction of its courts so far 
as liability to damage is concerned, but 
under the Jess bill their cars could be 
attached at once -and held pending the 
adjustment of claims for damages caused 
by collisions or careless driving over the 
roads of New Jersey. 


DRIVER MUST PAY 

A queer interpretation of the law ap- 
pears to be gaining ground in France. 
Some timé ago a child was run over by a 
motor car and died from the effects of the 
accident. The court condemned the driver 
to 2 months’ imprisonment and the owner 
of the car had to pay not only heavy dam- 
ages but also to repay all expenses in- 
curred by the parents for the child’s up- 
keep from the day of its birth to the day 
of the accident. 























Detroit, Mich.—The Giles Gear Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $75,000. 


York, Pa.—The Hart-Kraft Motor Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 

Cleveland, O.—The Lincoln Motor Works 
have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $18,000. 

New York—The Crescent Parts Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000 and will manufacture motors, 
engines, machines, cars, etc. 

Pontiac, Mich.—The Rapid Moter Ve- 
hicle Co., which about a year ago moved 
into a new building, now has plans in the 
hands of contractors for another addition. 

New York—The C. V. G. Import Co. 
will shortly remove from its present quar- 
ters at Broadway and Sixty-sixth street 
to its new building at Broadway and 
Sixty-first street. 

New York—Millward & Cook has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 
to manufacture cars and parts. J. B. Mill- 
ward, G. C. Cook and W. A. Shepard, all 
of New York, are the incorporators, 

New Haven, Conn.—The Campbell Motor 
Co., manufacturer of motors for marine, 
motor car and stationary engines, has 
leased a factory on Orange street and 
will move in as soon as von rea is 
installed. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Standard Automo- 
bile Co., now located on Baum street, east 
end, es leased half the first floor of the 
new Century building on Seventh street 
near Penn avenue. The company will 
still continue its east end garage and 
showrooms. 


New York—John Milliken, who has been 
connected with the staff of the Electric 
Vehicle Co., has been appointed manager 
of the Autocar Sales Co. Louis Fitzger- 
ald and Jack Crittenden, who have also 
been with the Electric Vehicle Co., will 
also be associated with him. 


Columbia City, Ind.—The Harper Buggy 


Co. has turned out its first complete ma- - 


chine. It is of the buggy type, the ma- 
chinery being attached to one of the con- 
cern’s buggies, has a 4-horsepower engine 
and a speed of 20 miles an hour. The firm 
is also at work on a touring car which will 
soon be ready for trial. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Auto Transit Co., 
which is to operate a motor bus service 
on North Broad street, has been organized 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. Charles 
Berg, of the Imperial Electric Motor Co. 
and the Commercial Truck Co., is the 
president of the new concern. Thirty 
truecke for the route are now in course of 


construction at the plant of the Commer- 
cial Truck Co., Thirteenth and Callowhill 
streets, 


Detroit, Mich—A charter has been 
granted to the Belle Isle Motor Co. with 
a capital stock of $40,000. 

Port Huron, Mich.—The new plant of 
the Northern company was thrown open 
for public inspection last week. 

Lansing, Mich.—The Garland Motor Car 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000, and will deal in motor 
cars. 


Allentown, Pa—A charter has been 
granted to the De Dietrich Motor Car Co., 
of Allentown. The capital stock of the 
company is $25,000. 

Boston, Mass.—The G. H. Proctor Sup- 
ply Co. has signed the first lease for space 
in the Copley Square garage, Harcourt 
and Irvington streets, back bay. 

Albany, N. Y.—The M. F. O’Neil Motor 
Car Co, has opened a garage and sales- 
room at 394-396 Broadway. The new con- 
cern will have the local agency for the 
Reo and the Premier. 


Petersboro, N. H.—Negotiations are un- 
der way for the establishment here of a 
factory for the manufacture of motor 
cars, velocipedes and novelties. The 
proposition is now before the board of 
trade of the town. 


Lansing, Mich.—The Hayes Mfg. Co., 
which moved here from. Detroit a short 
time ago and has been located in the Olds 
plant on River street, is soon to occupy a 
part of the Atlas drop forge factory, on 
East street. The company will continue 





Troy, N. Y¥.—Lucey Motor Car Co.; 
tal stock, $10,000; 
cars and _ vehicles. 
Chapman, of Albany; D. M. McDermott, of 


capi- 
to manufacture motor 
Incorporators: E. T. 


Cohoes, and F. T. D. Kavanaugh, of Water- 


' ford. 


Newark, N. J.—Pope Auto Co.; capital 
stock, $25,000; to manufacture motor cars, 
ete. Incorporators: Harry Campton, of Irv- 
ington, and R. B. Edwards and F. W. De- 
Camp, of Newark. 

Boston, Mass.—Lombard Instrument Co.; 
capital stock, $50,000; to deal in motor vehi- 
cles. Hubert E. McLain, of 10 Tremont 
street, is the only incorporator given. 

New York—New York Auto Sales Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $1,000; to manufacture vehicles 
and parts thereof. Incorporators: E. P. Bil- 
lin and Irene L. Bowder. 

New York—Kingston Motor Car Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $50,000; to manufacture motor cars 
and power boats. Incorporators: E. C. Sher- 
wood and R. A. Irving. 

New York—Herz & Co., of Manhattan; 
capital stock, $40,000; to manufacture motor 
supplies. Incorporators: C. K. Herz and G. 
Reno. 





to do a high-grade enameling of motor 
parts, and will also manufacture a special 
line of motor specialties. 

Lansing, Mich—The American Auto 
Wheel Co., of Coldwater, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000. 


Boston, Mass.—The Stranahan-Eldridge 
Co., agent for the Buick cars, have 
opened a new garage at 541 Tremont 
street. 


Dansville, N. Y.—J. F. Klink, who re- 
cently incorporated a company, has taken 
over the old chair factory and is installing 
machinery for the manufacture of motor 
cars, 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Gus Hanson has 
closed a deal for the local agency of the 
Deere. He will open a garage at 522 
Tenth street, South, under the name of the 
Auto Selling and Repair Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Williamson Motor 
Co. has been forced to increase its facili- 
ties, owing to the increased demands for 
its motors. A New York branch has been 
established to look after the export trade. 


Columbus, O.—The Bellefontaine Auto- 
mobile Co. has increased its capital stock 
to $100,000, and will enlarge its factory. 
A contract has been made whereby a New 
York firm will take the entire output of 
the company for the coming season. 


New York—George J. Grossman, presi- 
dent of the United States Title Guarantee 
and Indemnity Co., of 160 Broadway, has 
resigned from that concern and will form 
a partnership with his two sons, Mortimer 
M. and Wallace G., for the manufacture of 
motor cars, 


Bridgeport, Conn.The Van Auken 
Motor Co., of Yonkers, N. Y., has secured 
a plot of ground at Osbourne street and 
Bostwick avenue and will immediately 
start the erection of a new plant. The 
company proposes to remove to this city 
from Yonkers. 


Bloomfield, N. J.—A new concern has 
been organized here, under the name of 
the Central Motor Car Co. and will take 
over the business of the C. W. Smith Co., 
former agent for the Pope-Toledo. C, R. 
Underwood is to be the president, EB, H. 
Cadmus treasurer and C. W. Smith secre- 
tary. The company will handle the 
Mitchell. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Francis B. Morris, 
who recently took the agency for the 
Aerocar, has formed a partnership with 
John L. Scull, formerly of John C. Win- 
ston & Co. The concern will be known as 
the Scull-Morris Co. and will continue 
to have its headquarters at 258 North 
Broad street. In addition to the Aerocar 


it has taken the agency for the Acme. 











THIRTEEN DIFFERENT TYPES OF ROADSTERS ON PARADE IN WASHINGTON ParK, CHICAGO 


Route Finder’s Work—Sidney J. King, 
of Chicago, has now over 12,000 miles of 
touring routes, compiled either in trip 
sheet form or bound in state editions. 

Clever Blacksmith—After having been 
held up by snow between Mewvominee and 
Wailace, Mich., a party of Escanaba motor- 
ists was released from its predicament by 
Joseph Beyer, a local blacksmith. After 
the motorists became stuck in the snow 
they were dug out and the blacksmith 
made a pair of runners for use in place of 
the front wheels. The experiment was a 
success, 

Favor Repeal of Reward Law—At the 
meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Supervisors, which was held at Lansing, 
it was decided to favor the repeal of the 
present state reward highway law which 
provides that the state shall pay part of 
the expense of building highways. The 
supervisors decided that the building of 
highways under the statute does not pro- 
gress with any great rapidity. 

Motor Cycle Road Race—Plans are be- 
ing made by J. D. Alexander, of Spokane, 
Wash., for a series of motor cycle road 
races between teams from that city, Cour 
d’Alene, Ida., and Pullman, Wash. The 
projector of the idea is meeting with suc- 
cess in securing promises of entries. He 
also intends to have hill-climbing contests 
and short speed races. A club will prob- 
ably be formed and long runs made into 
the country. 

Stick to Coon Power—A company which 
sought the exclusive privilege of operating 
electric motor rolling chairs on the board 
walk at Atlantic City was turned down by 
Mayor Stoy last week. His honor was 
afraid the chairs would run amuck and 
damage some of the pedestrians who al- 
ways crowd the famous Esplanade. The 


company offered to equip its chairs with 
bumpers which would automatically shut 
off the power when they hit anybody or 
anything, but the municipal executive still 
feared for the pedestrian, arguing that the 
same bump which shut off the electricity 


might put the bumpee’s power of locomo- 
tion out of business at the same time. 
So the chairs will, as formerly, be operated 
by coon power. 

Unique Ice Feat—Herbert Hannan, of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., recently accomplished 
a unique feat in motoring. With a party 
of friends he rode from Ogdensburg to 
Prescott and back across the ice bridge 
over the St. Lawrence river. 


Information for Tourists—For the in- 
formation of American tourists it may be 
stated that the exemption from tariff 
duties to those bringing motor cars into 
Italy is granted only to persons who do 
not reside in that country, and then only 
when such persons deposit an amount equal 
to the duty, or are vouched for by foreign 
and local motor clubs, registered at the 
custom house. When so vouched for a card 
is given the party which secures freedom 
from further trouble, no deposit being re- 
quired. In each case the deposit is paid 
back when the party leaves Italy with the 
machine. These cards are valid for 3 
months, but may be extended for a like 
period. 

Good Packard Stunt—The just-elected 
president of the Quaker City Motor Club, 
C. J. Swain, opened his administration by 
relieving a clubmate, Manager J. R. Over- 
peck, of the International Motor Car Co., 


_ of $100 which the latter had flashed to 


back his assertion that no American-built 
ear could negotiate the 14 inches of snow 
on Broad street from the city hall north 
to Huntingdon street on the high gear. 
President Swain owns a 1907 Packard 
limousine, which he thinks can do any- 
thing except climb a perpendicular wall, 
and he promptly covered the bet. That 
the president’s confidence was not mis- 
placed was demonstrated when, the next 
day, the bettor and bettee did the round 
trip from Market street to the Hump— 
about 4144 miles—in a trifle over 20 min- 
utes, and on the high exclusively. The 
president benefited in no wise financially, 
for it had been previously agreed that the 


winner should donate the pot to the 
manager of the wet goods emporium at 
the Majestic Grotto—for value received. 
About forty club members participated. 

No Show for Grand Rapids—Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will not have a show this 
year, the dealers interested having decided 
to postpone the event until 1908, when it 
is hoped to hold a larger one than could be 
held this year. 


Quakers Prepare for Spread—The enter- 
tainment committee of the Automobile 
Club cf Philadelphia has announced Fri- 
day evening, March 8, as the date and 
the banquet hall of the Manufacturers’ 
Club as the place for its annual dinner. 
Several speakers prominent in the trade 
and politics are down for responses to 
toasts, and it is expected that at least 150 
covers will be laid. 


Must Keep Streets Tidy—Drivers of 
Indianapolis are somewhat interested in 
a recent ruling of the board of public 
works of that city relative to keeping the 
streets of the city in good condition. It 
has been decided that in the future new 
streets or repairs will not be accepted 
from contractors until all surplus material 
and debris has been removed. Tidiness is 
to be one of the most exacting features of 
street contracts in the future. 

Hill-Climb for Williamsport—Williams- 
port, Pa., having formed a club, now 
proposes to follow in the footsteps of the 
Wilkes-Barre motorists, and will promote 
a big hill-climb over a specially-prepared 
course on Grampian hill, just outside and 
1,000 feet above the city. The road is 
winding and will be widened, regraded and 
banked at the most dangerous turns. The 
growth of the new club is something to 
marvel at. Only recently organized with 
forty charter members, the membership 
limit of 100 has already been reached and 
a waiting list of half as many has been 
formed. It is the intention of the club 
managers to establish two club houses— 
one in the city, the other in a little hamlet 
10 miles away in the mountains. The 
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elub’s first work will be the improvement 
of the roads of Lycoming county and the 
securing of a fair share of the state’s good 
roads fund to that end. 

Donald Made President—W. H. Arthur, 
owing to pressure of business, has resigned 
as president of the Chicago Motor Club, 
F. C. Donald being elected to fill the unex- 
pied term, The vacancy on the board 
left by Mr. Donald’s advancement was 
filled by the selection of David Beecroft. 
A contest committee consisting of Charles 
P. Rooto, Walter L. Githens and Joseph F. 
Gunther was appointed, 


Gradually Becoming Converted—That 
Hoosier farmers are earnest advocates of 
good roads was shown last week when 
two successful elections were held for the 
purpose of building new roads, In Patoka 
township, Gibson county, it was voted to 
build 14 miles of improved stone road at 
a cost estimated at $34,000. In Jasper 
county residents of Remington and Car- 
penter townships voted for 36 miles of 
stone roads, while in Rensselaer and 
Marion townships of the same county 34 
miles of roads are under course of con- 
struction. 

Roadsters on a Run—Nearly every store 
on Chicago’s row has a model of a 1907 
high-powered runabout or roadster as_ it 
is termed to distinguish it from its smaller 
brother. Last Friday thirteen of these 
cars made a trip over the boulevards to 
Washington park, where a group picture 
was taken, which shows the various lines 
on these big cars. As the picture was 
taken the cars lined up in a semi-circle in 
the following order, from left to right: 
Mora, Oldsmobile, Aerocar, Dorris, White, 
Cleveland, Stoddard-Dayton, Thomas, 
Packard and Buick. Grouped in the 
center, also from left to right, were the 
American, Rainier and Apperson. There 
is talk of forming a Chicago Roadster 
Club and possibly promoting a short tour 
for this type of car. 

Plans a Trade Week—United action in 
all matters of interest to the dealer and 
the garage keeper was’ the keynote of the 
speeches at the dinner given to all the 
local tradesmen by-the New York Automu- 
bile Trade Association at Healy’s on the 
evening of Friday, February 15. There 
were numerous suggestions offered for the 
advancement of the trade as a whole, 
among them being one by Alfred Reeves, 
general manager of the American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association, in favor 
of a ‘*motor car sale week’’ in New 
York. The idea is to have a special week 
in March or April when buyers in the 
city and the vicinity would know that 
salesrooms would make special prepara- 
tions for the showing of new models and 
Special arrangements for demonstrating. 
The salesrooms would be properly dec- 
orated and all models shown. The trade 
association would do more or less poster 
and newspaper advertising along with the 
‘lealers, to the effect that sale week was 
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on—the season was open and the time 
was at hand for the purchasers to place 
their orders. Of course, in a few in- 
stances products may be sold by that 
time, but the great majority will still have 
ears for sale. The matter will come up 
at the next meeting of the association. 
Good Road Boosters—Good roads, good 
legislation and good fellowship was the 
trinity of graces which presided at the 
annual banquet of the Automobile Club of 
Germantown at its big clubhouse last 
Friday night. Besides the club members 
many men prominent in the affairs of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania were pres- 
ent. The Germantowners are good roads 
fiends. They are specially strong on the 
proposed trans-state highway between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, .and all the 
speakers touched upon that topic in their 
remarks. State Senator W. C. Sproul, the 
father of the present good roads bill, was 
the guest of the evening. Others who re- 
sponded to toasts were Peter Boyd, City 
Solicitor John L. Kinsey, Isaac Starr, Jr., 
J. Hector McNeal and E, T. Statesbury. 
Ong hundred and sixty plates were laid. 


Urges Use of Convict Labor—The cru- 
sade for better roads in Maryland, which 
was started by the members of the Auto- 
mobilists’ League of Maryland several 
weeks ago, promises to bring about good 
results. Most of the residents of Balti- 
more and other counties seem favorably 
disposed toward the plan to have the 
special roads tax increased from 25 to 35 
eents on the $100, the extra 10 cents to 
be used in building new and better road- 
ways. In addition to this there is talk of 
starting the road improvements immedi- 
ately by putting the convicts in the vari- 
ous penal institutions put to work on road 
making. Those who favor this plan say 
that good roads are sorely needed in the 
oriole state and as Maryland has the con- 
victs on its hands it is well to make use 
of them and thus combine economy with 
more stretch of road than would otherwise 
be procurable. 


Tacomans Choose Officers—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Tacoma Automobile 
Club a complete new set of officers was 
elected. On the list are some of the most 
prominent citizens of the city. The new 
officers are: President, Chester Thorne; 
vice-president, Richard Vaeth; secretary, 


H. H. Gove; treasurer, Fordyce Taber; - 


trustees, John F. Lyon, J. C. Donnelly and 
Calvin Philips. The club decided to take 
the initiative in some important move- 
ments. One is the appointing of a com- 
mittee to raise $5,000 to be spent in aiding 
property owners along Center street to 
improve that thoroughfare. Nearly 2 
miles of this is the connecting link be- 
tween the city and the American lake dis- 
trict, one of the grandest motoring grounds 
in the country. An effort will also be 
made to secure a rescinding of the order 
which prevents motor cars being taken 
into Rainer National park, which lies up 
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in Mount Tacoma-Rainer. A committee 
was appointed to take this matter up with 
Tacoma, Seattle and Portland. 

Baltimore Dealers Organize—Baltimore 
dealers have banded together and formed 
the Baltimore Automobile Dealers’ Associ- 
ation. Officers were elected as follows: — 
Dr. H. M. Rowe, president; George R. 
Snodeal, vice-president; J. E. Norwood, 
secretary, and Howard Gill, treasurer. 

Seattle’s First Attempt—The Seattle 
Wash., Y. M. C. A. opened its motor car 
school February 11 at the garage of the 
Broadway Automobile Co, with a fair at- 
tendance at the initial attempt of its kind 
in the Pacific northwest. The work is to 
be carried on along two lines. One will be 
for the training of drivers, for which there 
is at present no adequate means available. 
For lack of better opportunities such men 
are given a few weeks or months as the 
case may be in cleaning cars in a garage 
and then put out on a machine. The re- 
sult is naturally unsatisfactory. A second 
department will be for the benefit of such 
as wish to drive their own cars, an oppor- 
tunity being given to learn more about the 
mechanism of a car, operation and repairs. 

Motor Cycle Production—According to 
the census bureau’s report just issued 
2,436 motor cycles, valued at $368,506, 
were manufactured in 1904, as against 
159 machines, valued at $32,950, produced 
in 1900. The average value of the ma- 
chines in 1904 was $154.25, while the aver- 
age value in 1900 was $207.23. The report 
says the motor cycle had received scant 
attention during the low ebb in cycling, 
owing to the general attention being 
directed toward low-priced machines, ‘‘and 
the apparently large profits to be made in 
manufacturing motor ears.’’ Slowly, how- 
ever, the motor cycle won its way toward 
recognition, and, one after another, the 
bicyele establishments took up its manu- 
facture. In 1904 twenty-eight establish- 
ments were reported as engaged in the 
manufacture of motor cycles. 


Unique Menu Card—The annual banquet 
held by the Automobile Club of Syracuse 
was held February 14.. The menu card 
was a decided novelty, on the cover being 
a picture of a skunk in front of an ap- 
proaching motor car under which were 
the words, ‘‘When Greek Meets Greek!’?’ 
The banquet was attended by about 100 
members and friends of the club. Attor- 
ney Howard P. Denison was toastmaster 
and the other speakers were Principal Wil- 
liam K. Wickes, of the Syracuse high 
school, Police Justice Benjamin J. Shove, 
Assistant Corporation Counsel William 
Rubin, Supervisor Robert E. Gilman, J. 
William Smith, of the Solvay Process Co., 
and Giles H. Stilwell, president of the 
Chamber of Comerce. Robert E. 
Gilman stated that 20 miles of city roads 
had been completed in Onondaga county 
and 231 miles more would be constructed. 
The work of road construction will not be 
allowed to lag, he says. 
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Official Stations 


The following official stations have been 
added to the list since the date of the last 
announcement: Graphic Cycle and Auto- 
mobile Works, Main street, West Hampton 
Beach; N. Y.; N. A. Steevens, Temple 
street, near North avenue, Owego, N. Y.; 
Suburban Automobile and Garage Co., 
Larchmont, N. Y.; T. S. Morse, Lenox, 
Mass.; Hathorn Automobile Co., Fifth 
street and Washington avenue, Mason 
‘ity, Ia. All touring members are recom- 
mended to give preference to these con- 
cerns in obtaining repairs and supplies in 
the towns where they are severally locat- 
ed. Each official station is under contract 
to allow league members—upon showing 
their unexpired membership cards and not 
otherwise—a discount of 10 per cent below 
regular or current prices on all bills of $1 
and upwards. To make sure of this benefit 
a league member should in each case first 
ascertain the amount of his bill, then pro- 
duce his membership card and tender the 
amount of the bill less 10 per cent, as 
agreed in the proprietor’s contract. The 
proprietor is pledged not to allow a dis- 
count unless the member’s card is shown 
at the time of the transaction. 

Further Appointments — 

Official stations will be appointed in all 
important towns and especially on lines of 
important routes and tours. If there is no 
official station of the A. M. L, in the town 
where the reader resides let him select one 
that he can recommend and send the name 
and address of the proprietor—or name and 
address of the station or garage—to the A. 
M. L, at the address given above. These 
stations are largely benefited by the in- 
crease of trade brought by these appoint- 
ments, and of course league members re- 
ceive a corresponding benefit. 

An American Organization 

Many letters are addressed to the secre- 
tary inquiring about the A. M. L., its plan 
and purpose. The A. M. L. is an Amer- 
ican league and is formed on the American 
plan. Its construction provides for a state 
division in each state and these state divi- 
sions are to he united into one permanent 
national bodv. The officers of each state 
division are elected by the members within 
the state and compose a state board. Each 
state board elects delegates to the national 
assembly, and the national assembly, elects 


the president and other national officers. 
Each state division adopts its own by- 
laws, looks after the legislation within its 
now borders, codperates with the national 
officers in recruiting memberships and in 
other work of mutual concern, and takes 
note of the successes and examples sup- 
plied by the efforts of the other divisions. 
The offigial organ of the league contains 
official notices and bulletins and will serve 
as a regular means of communication be- 
tween officers and members, 


Present Work of the League 


This is to enlarge its membership and to 
complete the formation of state divisions 
and local clubs throughout the country. It 
recognizes the moral force of numbers, but 
in its efforts to increase its roll it does not 
sacrifice quality and character to the at- 
tainment of mere bulk. It includes in its 
membership men of the highest social, pro- 
fessional, business and official standing, 
officers of both the civil and military 
branches of the national and state govern- 
ments and citizens of character in all 
parts of the union. 

Local Organization 

In every county, city and town the real 
work of the league and all work that bene- 
fits motorists locally must be done by 
members who there reside. The A. M. L. 
has league clubs, being motor clubs which 
take part in league work, and boards of 
consuls which are formed by league mem- 
bers for local purposes. A board of con- 
suls and a league club are, in many re- 
spects, substantially the same, and whether 
called by one title or the other, its rela- 
tions with the league entitle it to certain 
benefits and favors which will be referred 
to on this page next week. 


Rights of a Member 


Each member enjoys the same rights 
that are given to every other member. He 
may vote or be voted for at any election 
of state division officers. He need not be 
a member of any club. He cannot be 
voted into the A. M. L. by the action of a 
club, and a member’s dues are never paid 
from a club treasury. Such payments are 
a burden upon the treasury of the club, 
besides being an indirect and generally an 
involuntary tax upon the member himself. 
Each league member pays his own dues 
and all league member§ stand upon exactly 
the same footing whether members of 
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Is Now Collecting Route Infor- 
mation 


covering all automobile routes in the 
important = and will publish road 
car users as fast as 
complete information is received, 
The A. M. L, is the only organization 
engaged in this work, and it in- 
vites the co-operation of all persons 
interested. For full information and 
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clubs or not. Yet the A. M. L. favors the 
formation of clubs and will always lend 
its aid to club work. A club may become 
an A, M. L. club without the payment of 
a single dollar into the league treasury. 
On the contrary, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained, the league gives back to its club 
in each state one-third the dues paid by 
A. M. L. members in all parts of the state, 
the only condition being that money so 
distributed shall be used for legitimate 
league purposes—the erection of guide 
boards and danger signs, preparing of 
route descriptions, ete.—and accounted for 
in reports to the secretary. In a word, the 
policy of the league is not only to encour- 
age club work, but also to insist that A. 
M. L. clubs shall do something to justify 
their existence. 
Joining the League 

There is no initiation fee. The appli- 
cant sends his name and address, plainly 
written, with 1 year’s dues—$2—to the 
secretary. A membership blank may be used 
for this purpose, but it is not necessary- 
If the applicant is a person of good char- 
acter his or her name will be entered on 
the roll and a membership card duly for- 
warded. Subscription to Motor Age, 
the official organ of the league, is optional, 
the price being only $1 a year to league’ 
members. Subscriptions at this price can 
only be sent through the secretary. The 
official page will keep members posted in 
league affairs and Motor Age ably pre- 
sents all other matters of interest in the 
motor world. Every member should sub- 
scribe to Motor Age and keep posted. 
State Divisions 

Organization committees are now being 
formed. These committees will comprise 
provisional state boards of officers to hold 
office until the beginning of the next offi- 
cial year. Forms of by-laws for state 
divisions are in hand at national head- 
quarters and the efforts of league members- 
in each state will receive the most zealous 
support. It is safe to predict that the 
next 4 months will be the most active, the 
most important and by all odds the most 
productive in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The league invites the aid and sup- 
port of every motorist of character in 
every state. Let the reader send his name 
and address to the American Motor 
League, Vanderbilt building, New York. 





